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F you want your style to last, be sure 

of your quality. All-wool is as impor- 
tant as good tailoring; our label is the sign 
of both; a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 


Here’s our new Varsity; 32-inch coat, body-tracing back 


$18 to $35. Send Six Cents for our new Style Book 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 





——The KING Air Rifle—— 


c= [aaa Shoots BB Shot and 


Just what your boy needs. It gives him enjoyment Darts 
in outdoor life, that physical exercise, steadiness of nerve 
and healthful training which develops self-reliance, confi- 
dence, manliness. No danger. Popular for parlor and lawn target 
shooting. Our ‘King’ 500 Shot is a hammerless, magazine, repeating 
rifle. Shoots 500 times without re-loading. one boy can operate CY 5 anally. 
Polished Walnut stock, nickeled steel barrel, splendid sights, only $1.5 

The “King” is, without any'question, the best Air Rifle in the world, because of its strength of make, beauty 
of finish and accuracy in shooting. At leading dealers or sent express paid on receipt of price. (Other “King’’ models 
$1.00 and $1.25.) “Send for our free book for boys ‘How Jimmy Got a King 


wens MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. PL. A Mout >» MICH., U. S.A. 
The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World 



























30 H-P $1800 


To Prove 


HIS is the way we sell Mitchell Cars— 
Go into any Mitchell agency and 
tell the man what your zdead/ is. 

Everybody has one when he starts 
to buy a car. 

Is there some particularly vicious hill 
you have in mind that a car at ¢wice the 
price has balked on? 

All right—we’ll go out and ‘show 
you”’ how The Mitchell will ‘eat it u 

Or perhaps there's a particularly bad 
strip of sand that you'd like to have your 
car go through on the high. 


Car You Want? 


What 


Practical 
Test 
Will You 


Have, 


That The 





is the 


stamp) We'll go by their statements 
and we haven’t or* won’t attempt to in- 
fluence them in any way. 

Theories are all right, and “esti- 
mated’’ horse power sounds fine, but 
practical, homely ‘‘show-me”’ is the only 
thing that will banish doubt and silence 
argument. 

After you have seen with your own 
eyes what 7’%e A/ttchell will do, the higher 
priced cars won't look nearly so good as 
they did before. 

And when these high priced fellows 
contemptuously refer to the Mitchell asa 





Get right in and we'll go out and = ‘‘low-priced car,’’ 1t won't mean much to 
“show you. you, particularly when you remember 

Or maybe you'd like to go 40 or 45 that anything under $135 used to be a 
miles an hour for a while. “low priced bicycle.”’ 

Perfectly agreeable—the car will do Write us for catalogue which will take 
it easy, and we can stand it as long as you through our modern perfectly organ- 
you can. ized factory. It will show you how skill, 

Want to know about durability and mechanical knowledge and system cuts 
up-keep cost ? down price without in the slightest degree 

Here’s a list of users.. Callthemup lowering QUALITY, the prime essential 
on the ’phone or write them (enclosing in any car. 


THE MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO., 141 Mitchell St., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. 














“INFALLIBLE” SMQKELESS 


ABSOLUTELY wartRrroor 


ALWAYS THE SAME-UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 








Simply Say to You 


Use This Range 30 Days 






















FREE—Then Decide MX. IMPERIAL Steel 


Range has 40% more 
exclusive features than any otl any other range made—yet the price is lower 
than that of any range sold by dealers or mail-order houses. 

want you to know about these exclusive features—L want you to 
test the range. Use it as your own 






™ - i us 
for thirty day oan then, if youdo} mae : Here’s 
not find it to be the handsome { . where the 
looker, the best baker and cooke ss ° Hood 





and the most economical] range you f : lle Dowa, 
ever used, send it right back to n . . — 
if you are pleased with it, 
nd want to keep it, you 
may pay os it in easy monthly pay- 
ments. Think how good the Im- 
2 pee — aon | ae for ma 
ver & to dare make an offer of this kin 
Imperial Oder Hood And understand, you—and you 
alone—are to be the sole judge whether or not it isthe range you want. 
I take every chance and back every range with my written guarantee. 
ust a glance at the Odor Hood shown in the picture wil! convince 
any housewife that this is one of the greatest conveniences ever put 
upon arange. It takes all of the steam and odor of the cooking out 
of the kitchen up the ohimney—the heat of the top of the range is 
confined inside the hood —hence the food being cooked gets all the bene- 









| Porcelain 
¥ Reservoir 






























Each 
fit, as the pote utensils get the heat from the sides and top as well Range 
as from the bottom. This Odor Hood is a feature that no other range Burns 
in the world possesses. Hard and 

And besides this, notice the Stone Oven Bottom —also an exclusive Soft 
feature on theI RIAL STEEL RANGE. This is the principle of Coal oF 
the old Dutch ovens brought down into a modern range. The economy Wood 


and desirability of the Stone Oven Bottom will be seen 
at a glance, for once heated, it retains the heat long 
after tne fire is burned out—and it makes aneven  / 
temperature in your oven when you want to bake or 
roast. Any housewife knows what this means, for she 
knows that the more even the heat the more even 
and regular the process of cooking 
Then notice the Imperial Oven Thermometer— 
which permits you to 
regulate the heat of your e exclusive features foun 
oven to anydesired degree. It 1 than on any other 
measures heat just as a clock range. Don’ t delay—write for it today. 


measures time—and does away H. F. TINNERMAN, owner 
. I i sht/ NN, Own 


with all guess-work when bak- 


IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 


ing or roasting. Fora fuller 

= ‘explanation and description of my 
. Imperial Steel Ranges, Stoves, 

\ ase Burners and Round 

Oak Heaters you should 
write for my free cata- 
the Jogue. It tells the balance 
of this story — tells you 
mons fully about the 40° 7 























87 State Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























CONVERT YOUR ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH 
DETROIT AUTOMARINE MOTOR 


~NEW tr aN 


3 HORSE POWR, 


$440 


ENGINE ONLY ENGINE ONLY 





Makes your children Strong, Happy and nandotduckane it keeps them 
out in the air and sunshine, and gives them good, safe, bealiby exercise. 

It4s propelled by a swinging forward and backward movement of the arm 
ané body that broadens the shoulders, straightens the back, devclopes the lungs, 
Strengthens the arms and builds up a perfect physique—Saves Doctors’ bilis 
—Built to last for years. For small or large familics. One child ts supplicd 


NO VALVES NO SPRINGS ~ ; ASY TO 
NO GEARS NO CAMS EASY TO INSTALL 
H) NOTHING TO Go WRONG EASY TO OPERATE 


WE ARE ors ate rere 
GA; EE 





with friends in own yard. Four children ride at bosar’ Organ plays while } Healt tinned MARINE 3 THIS YEAR 
Merry-Go-Round ts in motion—Health—Happi ‘ana aes A 
for circulars. 


HEALTH MERRY GO ROUND CO., Dept. 5, Quincy, Ill. 
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R.H. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


Qaeys- 


Bway at 6th Av. J4thto 35th St 


George Washington was the 
first Mail Order Customer 




































He purchased his clothes 
in London. Because in 
that day London was 

the commercial centre 

of the universe. But 


it’s different to-day. 
NEW YORK is the 
metropolis of busi- 
ness, the centre of 
activity, the home 
of fashion, The 
merchants of the 
couutry do their 
buying in New 
York; why should 
not the house- 
keepers? And the 
answer is that a 
great many of 
them do; and the 
number of wise 
ones: is inc! reasing 
daily by thousands. To do 
a'l your shopping by mail 
is the simplest thing. in the 
if 





New York Saturday September 1 1906 











Cover Design. . ne Drawn by SARAH S. STILWELL 


word, Just write to Macr's Professional cooks use 
Department store of New ‘ “ . : 
Yor, for whatever you The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—‘‘The History of Page Lea & Perrins’ 
ior where ponte san L? - . Prince Codadad.’’ Painted by MAXFIELD PARRISH 6 
tay purchase, besides New York’s Latest Creation Editorials ee ne axe = * se ae o- o- 7-8 Sa 
SS The Vesta Model Silk $996 uce , 
Velvet Hat Price = What the World is Doing... .. .. .. .. a. 9 THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
This te an indication of the Illustrated with Photographs b h 
saving in buying here. ss =e 
This beautiful, chic ani The Newspaper Peril FREDERICK PETERSON, M. D. 12 ecause no other season 
aay Sat oh copy of Illustrated by J. C. Leyendecker ing has the same fine 
fillbe with toon boas Situation Wanted. Double-Page Drawing ho Sein enaate pis 
oe” poet Mie by WALTER APPLETON CLARK 14-15 ric avor. Agts., Me Fe 











hat is hand made, covered The Great American Fraud SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 16 
with good quality silk velvet ° 
The ete apr poe trim- Quacks and Quackery—III. The Specialist Humbug 
a 1ed with t' vlds trasti 
4 calet aii velvet, finished wht The Master Power. Story ANNE ELIZABETH O’HARE 19 


loops on side; left side of crown 
is finished with full bunch 


This To This $10 


Sr peor ees: sane Who’s Zoo in America .. - WALLACE IRWIN 21 
latin tastefully trim- VII.—William Also-ran-dolph Hearst. ‘Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 





med with full 
loops of combi- A Two-Cent Four-Ounce Letter Post. . oe as beg 21 
nation colors of 
velvet. Can sup- 4 : 
Be ees 0” A Few Words About Art in Collier’s. . = _ es 22 
taste. We guar- 


Prue wreton The Jubilee of the Best Loved Man in England 
ity than you can secure from TILDEN SEMPERS 24 


any milliner or other estat 
lishment in the country for $5. 





































Women's best quality 16-in. Kid Glace Gloves, in Volume XXXVII Number 23 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
black and white. You know how scarce long gloves have been, 
and they will be just as scarce. These gloves are absolutely 
the finest. highest aaislity imported. They are sold usually at P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; 
$3.50, and at times by some houses as a special $2. 74 London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and the International News Com- 
bargain at $3. OUR PRIC pany, 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street 
Our big, handsomely hioaeol Fall and Winter Catalogue, an Arcade. Copyright 1906 by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class 
encyclopaedia of Fashion and Household Supplies. with priccs, matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under So. incvanen tha aniglae af car cueinacs We. ati aad Se 
+ now teady for mailing. Sent F REE upon request. Get it and the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. out extra charges, with every suit ordered, all that is needed to 
learn how to buy right and save money. Address Room 501. dress you ASHES latest style from head to toe, with hat, shirt, 
| ’ ? 
a . 11 ffs, ktie, d ks and shoes—all of reliable 
-—R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York— | NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.~—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a quality’ and ‘solocted'to Leck beck with each eck. Shane Ses 
change of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the articles have a cash value of at least $5.00. 
ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily Our new sack suit shown above, is cut after 
elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's the latest Fall and Winter fashion. The coat 
will reach any new subscriber. has the long body effect, being nearly straight 








in front, with nobby flare back and center vent. 
This suit tailored to fit you perfectly $10 





from the newest fabrics in coloring 
and pattern and above outfit ail for 

Let us send you our latest fashion plate, with large illustrations 
of our sack suit, showing every detail of suit in back and front, 
also our new Fall and Winter samples, latest catalogue of men’s 
furnishings, etc. ; all will be sent free. 


The Gents’ Complete Outfitting Co., 
Dept. A-49, 242-244 Market Street, Chicago 
Ref.: Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicago, Capital $1,000,000 


(; OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


39,427 Appointments Meese iic the pent 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Cigil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 
















NOMFORT and health are destroyed and life endangered 
through breathing impure air, poisoned with smoke, 
dust and gases from old-fashioned top-feed furnaces 
and stoves. Besides absolutely guaranteeing to you 
the purest, cleanest and healthiest heat obtainable at 
any price, the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Will Save You 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


You get dividends in health as well as in dollars. Smoke, 
gases, soot and dirt cannot escape from the Underfeed. Entirely 
consumed by fire which burns ontop, 
these waste - elements in Top- feeds 
are turned into heat units in our 
Underfeed. 


An eminent physician. Dr. H. 2 
Ramsey, of Allegheny, Pa., gives the 
Underfeed a clean bill of health. He 
recently wrote us: 


*l installed one of your Underfeed Furnaces last Fall. We have ten 
registers heating that many rooms. I purchased 300 bushels of slack 
at 6c. per bushel, and have 50 bushels left. I think the UNDERFEED is the 
best furnace on the market and very clean and economical. Two of my 
neighbors with their expensive hot water systems used four times the 
quantity of fuel 1 did in dollars and cents, and nearly always had a volume 
of smoke equal to a small rolling mill coming out of their chimneys. | like 
the Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED all right."’ 


Mind you, this is only one of hundreds of testimonials. We'd 
like to send you aloto them, with the iilustrated UNDERFEED 
booklet, full of Furnace facts. Heating plans and services of our 














You Don't 
set Done 


when you 
buy a 


“Gunn” 


Roller Bearing, Non-Binding Doors 


No Unsighbtly Iron Bands. 














Get prices on 

Complete Catalog Sent Free. Engineering Department are yours—absolutely FREE. Write 4 H, P. Bare Engine $h 4-00 144 to 24 
Gunn Sectional Book Gases Are Made Only ay. Please give name of local dealer with whom you prefer will develop & p- Engines 
By to deal. Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 


shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 328 W. Fifth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt, Best 


material and workmanship throughout. 
Dealers are Invited to Write for Our Attractive Autumn Proposition. Gicee Motes Con Bat0, tint, me. 


get yer Keep Your Children » * 
Lowest = Well and Happy _ h W f ] d Your Kodak Film Developed 
ay AY Wats Herr” || "This Waist for a Postal Car a re lo 


health building, fun making 


Gunn Furniture Co., 





























wi 


o 4 i i i That’s Our Busi d has bi f he p: half 
“IRISH MAIL”|| Simply Send Me Your Name and Then if You Like the Wolet || mae. tals epmanss Conan bees uletes od ep 
Buy It. If Not, Return It. Facility, assuring Only Highest Grade Work, 









Tithe boys and girls briekt| | Address and I’ll Send it to You 


J . I Take A I L THE RISK Send for Our Price Card, Special Offers and Sample Print. 
f . sheeked. r ~ Pg 
Patented Weare” torapeed, Soe, | | ALL CHARGES PREPAID— 


Better stil), Mail a Triai Roll with Fifty cents cash for a dozen 












—J. Alvin Todd, Pres. prints of best negatives, any size up to and including 4 x 5. 
simple, rubber tired, easy 
Write to-day for running. Look for the name : ROBERT JOHNSTON, Mail Dept. 
waist, and give 0 your name, address and bust Kodaks, Supplies & Finishing, 12 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


measure—that’s a 
This dainty, exquisite waist is made 
from a new imported material called Lin- 


enette. Itis a superior quality of cotton 
of about the same weight as linen, and 


just the thing for Fall wear. The front . : 7 
of this new aielp waist is formed of four is pleasant, absorbing, clean, work. It will pay you 


fall sty le) entirely at my risk 
I don’t want you to ‘send me a cent of money 
—I simply want you to see my waist with your 
own eyes, to feel of it, test the quality of the goods, 
and to notice how stylish and well made it is, 
When you have thoroughly convinced yourself 
that my waist is a rare bargain for anyone at $2.50, 


catalog LW «Irish Mail’ on the seat. WANT you to let me send this Handsome Waist (newest 
| Hill-Standard Mfg. Co , 94 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana 



































and that the best dressed woman in your neigh- very heavily coeaiiaret panels son —— ae See eee Sere —— 
N. borhood uld be proud to wear it— ated by two rows of embroidered in- s$ sub) 4 ot gras sSoppo: o better 
na Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, nen cae $1.50 aan the aia! is yours. sertion oh pin tucks. Open front, de- yourself? We will advise you at our expense. Sim- 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through But if you are not thoroughly convinced after tachable stock collar, tucked back, new ply clip this advertisement, mail it to us, and receive 
unn & Co., receive free notice in the seeing the waist that it is worth twice what I ask, full sleeves with long gauntlet cuffs, free our 200 page hand-book describing our 60 courses in 
simply tell your expressman to return it to us at our pin tucked, ENGINEERING 
SorENTIFiIC AMERICAN expense. Don’t pay Aim anything—and don’t pay us “ bd wOes. Apeciutely Sek us bein aon aaa 
th , for you won't owe anything. ree. This shows the correct styles for 4 

MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N.Y, es a vl this kind of an offer because my bar- Fall and Winter in everything for women American School akg Correspondence, Chicago, Ill, 

BRANCH OrFice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. gains are REAL BARGAINS—not “make believe,” and children —Coats, Suits, Millinery, . W. 9-1, 706 


















and because they ARE real bargains, I am safe in i Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery, Furs, 
rT saying pay only if you are pleased and not other- | je Ghose, i, : * i 
9 wise MY way you don’t risk anything; I risk % et full particulars of our Co-opera- ir) FRUIT BOOK 
y 23 SKIDOO BADGE, 4c everything. f \ tive PROFIT-SHARING PLAN, A 
ou know what Skidoo means. It’s the latest joke out, and There is no ‘‘catch’” about this—it’s a straight bar- whereby you can secure many useful and valua- * 
our badges are all the rage in New York. Get one at once, gain for those who appreciate STYLE and VALUE. able articles for the home absolutely free of e ens * a dag 73 a a 
be up-to-date, and join the ‘‘ Skidoo League.” One badge To take advantage of it, simply write for “Style 47’ cost. Write for the Style Book today. accurately describes e 


sent t paid with our big Catalogue of Novelties, 


Jewelry. Magic Tricks, ete.,for only 4cin stamps. Address Address personally, J. ALVIN TODD, President, TODD, SMITH & CO., 236-266 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
8. DI , Dept. 41, 639 Van Buren St. ,CHICAGO, ILL. 


fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 











We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
a. 3 
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There are ¢hree things necessary to the production of the 


best cigars: 
First: The knowing how—that’s knowledge; 
Seconp: The necessary facilities—that’s equipment; 
Tuirp: Wanting to do it—that’s disposition. 


That’s our part. 

There is ove thing necessary to the purchase of the best 
cigars: 

Look for the “Triangle A”’ when you buy. 

That’s your part. 

These FOUR factors give you a Square Dea with 
every cigar purchase. 


The “A” (Triangle A) is the keynote. 








Look! 3” 


for this merit mark when in this “A” definite assur- 
you buy cigars, whatever } ance of honest cigar values, 
the brand name i, [= \ wherever you buy 








Evolution in any business invariably meets with the noisy opposition 
of selfish interests. 

The processes evolved by the American Cigar Company and the 
equipment which has brought about the remarkable improvement in 
cigar quality signified by the ‘‘A”’’ (Triangle A), are exclusive with 
this Company. These new methods are beyond the knowledge and 
facilities of any other manufacturer. 

The ‘‘A”’ (Triangle A) marks the defter cigar values. On the actual 
quality you find in the cigars it identifies our immense business must 
stand or fall. To misrepresent the quality of any ‘‘A”’ cigars, or to 
make them anything less than the best cigar values in cigar stores, would 
be fatal to our best interests. 

The poor cigar of any other manufacturer only kills the selling pos- 
sibilities of that one brand. The same thing among Triangle A brands 
would hurt our whole business. 

But we know that cigars identified with the ‘‘ A’’ (Triangle A) are 
the best cigar values produced by any manufacturer in America today. 
And we’re proud to bring them right up front, proclaim them as our 
product by stamping every box with our *‘ A”’ merit mark—and ask you 
to judge them strictly on their merits as the best cigars you can buy. 

Among ‘‘A”’ (Triangle A) brands there are cigars to suit every 
individual’s taste. There are different blends of different characteristics 
to meet every requirement of American smokers. If ove cigar does not 
happen to suit you be reasonable enough not to blame the guality because 
the d/end is not to your own liking. 

Try ‘‘A”’ (Triangle A) brands until you find the one you like best. 

Then you can be sure the quality and blend will remain the same 
indefinitely. And when your taste changes try other blends in other 
brands marked by the **‘ A”’ and be assured of honest cigar values as long 
as you smoke. 

‘* A”’ (Triangle A) brands offer the widest obtainable range of choice 
and absolutely dependable quality in whatever brand suits your taste. The 
list is so long that only a few of the more prominent can be mentioned here: 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. Childs (Cab- 
inets), Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, Cubanola. The 
Continental, Chancellor, Caswell Club. The Unico, Benefactor, Captain 
Marryat, Roxboro, General Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma De 
Cuba and Isle of Pines. 

They are identified everywhere by the ‘‘A’’ (Triangle A) stamped 
on the box. You are safe in buying any brand so distinguished. They 
are all the product of scientific methods and offer better value than any 
other cigars in the stores. 
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The “LINCOLN” !ATHE8 













Made from the finest Your 
quality of genuine En- Settiel io 
glish pigskin, with gilt Y 
brass buckles und grips, our 
with your inith ils on the Garters 


suppor t. 


Men’s Knee Drawer 


At your dealers, 
or sent prepaid 
on receipt of 
5 






c. insist on 

Garters getting “Lincoln” 

They're the only practical and Garters — they” re 
comforta'sle yarters for wear with the best. 

knee drawers Because there ‘Ss no metal to irritate the skin—no 

elastic or vind the leg or prevent free circulation, easy on 

and 0 Ju st the garter for athletes and active people 

who api “l garter auulliies , made in all sizes, in rights 

and lefts, to conform “w the s shape of each le. 


LOCKHART- MACBEAN CO., Inc. 


1215 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Lincoln Lisle 50c. Suspende s 
GOOD CUT i ERY 


ica’s best 
Hardware 
House 
where the 
good 
knives 
come 
from 























me extraordinary offer of a handsome 
sample silverware set as an inducement for your 


acquaintance with the quality of our goods. 

This set is triple s' silver plate on a base metal of nickel silver; 
knife blades are 5 4 inches long, forks are four tine, the hane iles 
of both are solid, oval shape, oo i polished or Satin finished. 
6 knives, 6 forks, guaranteed for yea »lete with case, 


—. guaranteed or money refunded. $3. 50 


Send postal for Catalogue 
No. 64. It’s free. 

ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., 
Estab. 1872, Chicago, III. 
We are glad to open a 30 day account with respon- 
sible firms or individuals. 



























7o INTEREST 4% 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 


$129 TO $10.000. 


“ CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


OF CLEVELAND, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
{N OHIO, WITH TOTAL RESOURCES OF OVER 


$42,000:000. 

















Write CLEANS AND SHARPENS EVERYTHING 
for This Union Hustler Faucet Water Motor at- 
book- taches instantly to your faucet. It sharpens 
let. cutlery, cleans Silverware and polishes ali metal 
surfaces. It will run a fan, sewing machine, 
ete. It gives 4 H. P. and makes 4,000 revo- 


lutions « minute or 


1 good water pressure. Outfit 
consists of one r 


(cast iron) emery wheel, 







polishing wheel, polishing material, wrench, 
leather belting, washers and printed instruc. 

tions packed in a wooden box, This regular 
$5 outtit we sell today for $3. Price advances 
n another month, Sent C.O., D. Money 
pale led if not satisfactory. Ag le anted, 





2 ‘orrespondence with dealers 
THE EDGAR MFG. co. a 83 
104 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


— ENGINEERING — 


offers the broadest field of development to the ambitious young 
man. Our courses in Civil Engineering, Mechanical and f 











trical Engineering fit you for ‘the very "highest paid positions 
in the world. Will you take the first step? Simply clip th 
advertisement, mail it to. ~day, and receive free our 200 pag 
hand-book describing our 60 courses in Engineering work, It 


IS WORTH WHILE 


Do not delay but write now. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
CLOW. 91, U6 











SHUR ERE 





SPARK 

PLUG 
All spark plug troubles come cies soot on tue pomts causing a 
short circuit. The ‘‘Shur-Fire’’ can’t carbon, consequently can’t 
short-circuit. If you have ever had plug troubles, send for «Shur- 
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will send you a ‘ Shur-Fire”’ uae vark Plug with this guarantee— 
Money Back if You y Want 
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COYNE BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS 


New York —Chicago—St. Louis — successfully teach men and 
boys to qualify as PLUMBERS—BRICKLAYERS and PLAS- 
RS and earn $4.00 to $6.00 per day. Union card guar- 
=e. Our graduates always in demand. Write for free 
catalogue to 239 10th Ave., “New York City. 


ATENTS SECURED OR ee 
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Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated G iuide 

Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent _free. 

VANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
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Programs read y FRANK C. ‘GLARK, 96 Bway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1906 


MERICA demands many changes. If its wishes 
were translated into statutes, what next? If 
every abuse were given its remedy in the 

shape of a law on the books, what should be the 
first? If this were done conservatively, keeping 
the hotheads sternly in the rear, what would be, 
or ought to be, the first step? 


O this question, many answers from many minds. 
Government ownership of the telegraph, the 
express companies; limitation of franchises; state 
insurance; direct election of Senators—all this is 
matter for speculation. We are frequently impor- 
tuned to take up a discussion along these lines and 
to invite as contributors to it men. of all manner 
of shades of thought from President Eliot to 
Thomas Lawson. 


E are as yet unable to see a practical way of 
carrying on such a discussion; but we have 
undertaken to give our columns to the advocacy of 
one new institution. Insurance for wage-earners, 
for those who can afford to pay but five or ten 
cents a week, is, in America, in the hands of 
private companies who run it to make money. 
They do make money. They pay in dividends 
the equivalent of from 28 to 220 per cent per year. 
But the oppression of the poor who pay their 
weekly pittance is enormous and cruel. 


N many other countries this wage-earners’ insur- 
ance is in the hands of the state. It ought to 
be so in our own country. A plan has been for- 
mulated to introduce it as a function of savings 
banks; the plan has been submitted to insurance 
experts and they have approved it. A bill to make 
the plan a law will be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


"THE author of this plan is Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 

of the Boston Bar. Mr. Brandeis combines 
eminence in the law with high-minded devotion 
to public interest. He is a foremost figure in the 
Public Franchise League, which keeps a strong 
civic leash on Boston’s public service corporations. 
Mr. Brandeis will explain his plan in an early Sep- 
tember issue of Collier’s, and will write about it 
from time to time. Other articles, dealing in a less 
technical way with the history of the Prudential 
and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Companies, 
and the domination of New Jersey politics by the 
Prudential Company and its president, Mr. Dryden, 
will be furnished by Mark Sullivan. 
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A DAILY SHAVE FOR A YEAR 
FOR LESS THA’ 2 CTS. A WEEK 


An actual fact proved by nearly ONE 
MILLION satisfied users of the 
Gillette Safety Razor, 
who find it a 
great SAVER 
and the 

GREATEST SHAVER. 


With each razor are 12 double- 
edged blades, each blade good 
for an average of more than 20 
shaves. No Stropping, No Hon- 
ing; Always Sharp. When 
dulled, insert anew blade. New 
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Sold in Drug, Hardware and Cut- 
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dealer won't supply you order direct, 
PRICES:—Triple silver-plated set 
j with 12 blades, $5; Standard combi- 
es nation set with Shaving Brush and 
] Soap in triple silver-plated holders, 
$7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. 
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m of suits now worn by 
i correct dressers every: 
where. It is many 
years since fashion 
has produced such 
| handsome and nobby 
i garments for Men's 

4) wear. LOOK at the 

i] long straight front ef- 
Wein fect of coat,the shaped 

Mi? back with Yong vent. 


will look well on old 
and young. 


TO BE UP-TO-DATE 
order from us a full 
suit, coat, pants and 
vest made from the 
new dove Brown 
Worsted or a Black 


and White 
pines cloth, 
ewillmake 
itexactly like ne othe wo 
tration, with an extra pairQN 
of striped worsted Trousers, and an 
extra fancy vest, wear on occasion; 
practically two fall suits for the price of 
one + abd mriail a2 as 
les, we sen em ou in a neat, t t- 
case, without extra charge. . Senne 
Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. With it will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card will bring them to your door. Address 


THE_FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
926 Kesner Bldg., Fifth Ave. and Congress, CHICA‘ 


Reference: Royal Trust Com pany Bank. Capital 8, 000,000.00 






















Breed squabs to make money. Eat squabs—and 
ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs , Which are the 
LaTRORY ane best. Raised in four weeks, sell 

to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
ee or, no a yung to attend. Work for women 
which pays. We were first. 














Visitors welcome 
at farm, correspond- 
ence invited, First send 
for our beautifully printed 
and illustrate| Free Book, 
‘«How to Make Money with 
Squabs.’’ Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard St., t 
Melrose, Mass. Se 








1000 PLAYS = 
of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para-& 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, — 


Send for it to-da 
FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 


23F Witmark Bldg., New Zork 


MILLS COLLEGE. 3! Seminary for Young 


Women. Accredited to 
Universities and Eastern Colleges. Fall term opened 
August 15th. Forty-first year in the same delight- 
ful spot among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Cat- 
alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. T. Mills. Pres., 
Mills College P. O., California. 

















64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 


BIG VALUE FOR 10 CENTS 


20 Popu.ar Songs with words and music, 20 Stories of 
Adventure, 25 Pictures of Pretty Girls, 20 new Games 
for young folks, 25 Pictures of the Presidents, 50 
Ways to Make Money, 1 great Joke Book, 1 Book on 
Love and Courtship, 1 Book on Magic, 1 Book on 
Letter Writing, 1 een Be pak and Fortune Teller, 1 
Cook Book, 1 Base Ball k, gives rules for all popu- 
lar games, 100 Conun¢ Hee, "bU Verses for A tograph 

bums. Cut this out and return to us with ten cente 
and we will send all the above by mail at once. 


J. H. PIKE, Box 37, South Norwalk,Conp. 


) WHAT SCHOOL? vou'beciae 
You Decide 

<4 Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 

(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency, 
751-41 Park Row, oe York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg. ,Chicago 
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on the Pacific Coas t. 349 Marque dg., Chicago; 
1005 Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
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REATNESS IS AN ATTRIBUTE which we apply to any 

living man with the extremest hesitation. Time plays 

havoc wit! most reputations of any period. The word 

great is bandied about, now as always, with much 

recklessness. Almost any man in high station will be 
often decorated with it. If we were to be compelled to select 
one American in public life of ability so surpassing as to force 
this word, it would be Etinu Roor. His career in the public 
service may not last sufficiently long to stamp his powers con- 
spicuously upon history, but he has shown such 
force and certainty and grasp in everything he 
has undertaken that it seems safe to prophesy 
that the height of his final reputation will be measured only 
by the extent of the responsibilities thrown upon him. The 
justice, tact, and helpfulness of his conduct in South America 
add another proof of his strength, already demonstrated amply 
to those who have followed closely his accomplishment. In 
his South American pronouncements, as always, sheer ability is 
the dominating trait, and there the situation called for a gener- 
ous and sympathetic note that lent to his words more than 
usual of that spiritual grace which is the most interesting product 
of the diplomacy of our day. 


OUR ABLEST 
STATESMAN 


HROUGH A GLASS DARKLY must be seen that trembling 

of institutions through which the Czar’s domain is_ passing 
now. Mist and distance and obstructions of every kind impede 
our gaze, and yet a few points do stand out as surely seen. 
To the peasant evidently this world is colored by religion, and 
although his cry is ever of the partition and ownership of land, 
his quotations are always from the Bible, and his reliance in 
parliamentary fight is on truths which he draws from the Apostles 
as directly and uncompromisingly as that famous 
Russian nobleman, the largest artist of our day, 
who turned from all the glories and temptations 
shown to him by talent or by birth, to speak the Gospel on 
the premise that Russia is even as Judea. ‘There are other 
elements in the Revolution—students, with their echoed tales of 
government by the masses; town laborers, stirred with an eco- 
nomic creed that is now girdling this earth—but the basic and 
distinctive note in Russian character and genius is religion,—relig- 
ion primitive, spiritual, and untouched by doubt. 


THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


NLIGHTENED DESPOTISM rather than popular control marks 

the so-called Socialistic trend of the Japanese state to-day. 
The Government assumes the management of any industry which 
it can manipulate to the furtherance of its power in present or 
approaching struggles with the outer world. During actual war 
it taught observing nations the advantage of shackling not only 
the human unit’s desire to eat or drink as pleased his fancy, 
but also the desire of that brilliant prodigy of light and lead- 
ing, the international press, to spread its rays broadcast around 
the earth. Now it is rapidly taking over its own 
railways; it will look after the mines and railways 
of Manchuria. No Japanese farmer may sell his 
silk without first offering it to the Government; the state plans 
to organize a Government Purchasing Department; its hands are 
already extended toward the cotton mills, and toward matches, 
timber, cement, cotton yarn, and marine products. Japan’s Gov- 
ernment is becoming one huge and unexampled trust. The other 
kind of Socialism, the kind usually connoted by the word, makes 
progress somewhat in Japan, and is affecting ideas of family and 
State fealty and the place of woman in society, but its voice is 
thus far small compared to the warnings being given out by 


Socialism as a warlike weapon practised by the state. 
sO . 


JAPANESE 
SOCIALISM 





PE MeTe Ney eNO MOT r 





HE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE, as well as that in Baltimore, has 

demonstrated that the word ‘‘fireproof,’’ as commonly used, 
has a wide latitude of meaning; and many indignant owners of 
charred walls in San Francisco are disposed to look ‘upon the 
term as a misnomer, a delusion, and a snare. Architects build 
their walls, their floors, and their partitions of concrete and tile, 
and call that a fireproof building, in contradistinction to one 
whose skeleton of steel or wood is unprotected. But then they 
go on and build the rest of the structure in a way to invite fire— 
decorations and furnishings of wood, open stairways, and elevators 
which make fire possible, rapid, and of wide range in‘ its destruc- 
tion. Yet to them, technically, that building has been ‘‘fire- 
proofed.’* The layman, the owner of that particular building, or 
the tenant who is to occupy it, has heard the term ‘‘fireproof’’ 
and applied it in its fullest meaning. He occupies that building in 
perfect confidence and good faith, thinking that by some Divine 
interposition all the wood and other inflammable 
material he clearly sees about him will not burn; 
he even abstains from carrying insurance because 
of his occupancy of that fireproof building. Sometimes-he is sur- 
prised, shocked, and suffers grievous loss on account of his mis- 
placed faith. The average inhabitant of San Francisco now says 
there is nothing fireproof, and has even got the notion that he is 
just as safe in a wooden building as in any other. Nevertheless, 
a really fireproof building is possible—one in which absolute 
immunity can be assured the occupant; and one of the chief uses 
of the San Francisco adversity will be lost if out of that calamity 
there shall fail to come both an accurate knowledge of just what 
constitutes a genuinely fireproof building, and a determination on 
the part of San Francisco, and of other cities as well, to make 
their new construction of what will really resist fire. We and our 
fathers before us have built flimsily. We spend vast sums on 
tawdry decoration and on elaborate conveniences, and skimp on 
durability. Our annual fire loss exceeds that of any other nation, 
It averages $200,000,000, and, this year, will exceed $600,000,000. 


A USE FOR 
ADVERSITY 


EACE AMONG NATIONS is no more predictable than fine 

weather. To argue in favor of the desirability of arbitration 
among nations is as unnecessary as to demonstrate the moral 
excellence of the Ten Commandments. But a program for per- 
manent peace which begins with total disarmament by any one 
nation is too unpractical to inspire confidence. ‘‘The friendly 
assurances received from foreign Powers,’’ said the King of Eng- 
land, at the opening of Parliament in 1792, ‘‘induce me to think 
that some immediate reduction might safely be made in our naval 
and military establishments.’’ Pirr, speaking on the same day, 
was even more sanguine: ‘‘Unquestionably there never was a 
time in the history of this country when, from the situation of 
Europe, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace 
than we may at the present moment.’’ Before the 
year was over England was engaged in a war 
which for twenty years occupied its army more 
strenuously than during any other two decades of its history, 
before or since. Looking upon the Russia of 1906 as the France 
of 1789-92, there is some analogy between the Europe of to-day 
and the Europe of Pirr’s too hopeful prophecy. The thing that 
is about to take place in Russia, like the thing that took place in 
France, partakes too much of the nature of spontaneous combus- 
tion, of lightning, or of explosion, for its accidental and incidental 
manifestations to be predicted. If Russia goes through its tra- 
vail without involving its neighbors in occupation for their stand- 
ing armies, then Europe will have more cause to be grateful to 
Providence for good fortune than to congratulate itself on having 
been able to guard itself by foresight. 


PREDICTING 
PEACE 
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_ VANITY MAKES the market, prices run high. Getting 
into print has so potent an appeal for the average citizen 
that he will pay fancy rates, upon sufficient excuse, for the 
dubious honor. A Chicago concern, terming itself the American 
Publishers’ Association, trades upon this general weakness in an 
elaborate work entitled ‘‘Herringshaw’s Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography,’’ just issued. Mr. HERRINGSHAW writes to each 
prospective immortal (and patron) for the data necessary to a 
brief biography, with photograph. There is no agreement to 
purchase the work either suggested or implied in the request 
or biographical material. Nevertheless, the candidate for em- 
balmment in the Herringshaw amber later receives 
a bill in regular form, for $20, inscribed: *‘ Kindly 
remit as above.’’ With it comes an assortment of 
testimonials, ‘‘words of praise from prominent people throughout 
the United States.’’ Thirty-six of these ‘‘prominent people’’ are 
_ represented in the endorsements: ‘‘authors,’’ ‘“‘poets,’’ “‘jurists,’’ 
**educators,’’ and such. It may be our lamentable ignorance of 
men and affairs, but we must confess that not one single name 
of the thirty-six immortals touches any responsive chord in our 
memory. The Herringshaw ‘*Encyclopedia of Biography’’ bears 
all the earmarks of being a scheme to inveigle the innocent 
obscure into the fierce white light of publicity, and to make 
them pay roundly for their “‘short and simple annals,’’ whether 
ordered or no. 


HIS MAJESTY 
MYSELF 


Petar REFORM must come, in the main, from the 
aroused self-interest of the business world. If the great 
insurance stir is to produce temporary denunciation without any 
permanent intelligent watchfulness, it might as well never have 
been. ‘‘How many property owners,’’ inquires the Boston 
‘*Traveler’’ pertinently, ‘‘are keeping track of the companies that 
‘welshed’ on the San Francisco losses?’’ Here is matter for 
thought on the part of every owner of an insurable building. 
Certainly the San Franciscans themselves invested their money 
in uninvestigated policies. One German concern which has left 
its policy-holders in the lurch issued San Francisco insurance 

to several times the value of its American prop- 
“WELSHERS” erty rights. Hence the unfortunate and careless 

insurer must content. himself, at best, with per- 
haps one-third or one-fourth of his due, and that, probably, only 
after legal measures. To those British and American companies 
which have cheerfully accepted their full responsibility, declin- 
ing to avail themselves of possible legal quibbles, all honor is 
due. And not honor alone, but the rightful profit of fair deal- 
ing. As a matter of business safety every prospective investor 
should know what companies have paid their just debts in San 
Francisco and patronize them to the exclusion of those defaulting 
in whole or in part. The most effectual influence for betterment 
will be the establishing of the principle that unfair business is 
in, the long run, losing business. 


? 


AGNAPPE IS DOOMED. Antigraft sentiment, triumphantly 
marching, has reached the home of this quaint and curious 
custom, and New Orleans is to know it no more. ‘The small 
grocers, butchers, and venders of life’s every-day necessities, who 
were the dispensers and local godlings of the cult, have decreed 
its end. By its unwritten law the old ‘‘Mammy,’’ marketing 
for the household of her employment, got her commission, not, 
indeed, on any crass and glaring system of percentage, but from 
hand to hand, a modest and friendly appreciation of the value 
of her patronage. Lagnappe is thirteenth of the baker’s dozen, 
the delicate sweetener to the plain fare of daily 
“LAGNAPPE” trade—a handful of rice, maybe, or a _ pinch of 
tea, or, perhaps, a soupcon of gumdrops for Aunt 
Chloe’s sweet tooth. The word itself has a savor in the mouth. 
There is the suggested smack of the lips in it. It bears the 
charm of mystery, too, in its obscure origin. French enough it 
sounds, yet is not of that language. Probably it takes its rise 
from that strange French-English-Afric patois which the clans of 
the levee speak among themselves, and which no Frenchman or 
American fully masters. Now the local tradesman harshly trans- 
lates the esoteric word ‘‘graft.’’ It eats up his profits, says he. 
And so passes one more ancient and gentle custom into the 
limbo of outworn systems. 
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RULY, AFRICA IS THE LAND of romance. Nothing comes 

out of its mysterious interior but is tinged with the glamour 
of the remote; not even the most ordinary facts. Let but a 
traveler return thence with tales of natives who communicate 
with their neighbors, the monkeys, and our ingenuous daily press 
bursts forth into headlines of amazement, as it recently has 
done over a distinguished American surgeon’s observation regard- 
ing the ‘‘brick-colored pygmies.’’ An announcement of food by 
the pygmy, says this explorer, will bring the monkeys hastening 
to the spot with watering mouths. Other investigators have 
patiently endeavored to learn the simian language. For the 
enterprising gentleman who sits in a forest cage exchanging the 
small talk of the day with a company of intelligent and refined 
gorillas outside, we cherish only profound respect. But we wish 
to enter claim to the credit for parallel achievement on the part 
of certain quondam acquaintances of our own, who also com- 
municate with the brethren of feather and fur, in words well 
comprehended of the elect. In our happy chiid- 
hood days, we remember a woman in Scipio Cen- 
tre, New York, whose mastery of the gallinaceous 
tongue was such that she could rouse suspicion in the mind 
of any hen that there was a square meal coming, by the shrill 
utterance of a formula beginning ‘‘He-e-e-ere chick!’’ It is 
within the range of our experience that the cry ‘‘Co’-boss!”’ 
is readily understood by the cattle of Lincoln, Illinois, as indi- 
cating milking time, and in Cotuit, Massachusetts, if local tradi- 
tion be true, there lives the intellectual master of a still more 
intellectual porker, who, by the swift repetition of the mono- 
syllable *‘Peeg, peeg, peeg!’’ can arouse, in his pet, unmistakable 
symptoms of gastronomic expectancy. Also we have heard a man 
talk to a stalled automobile in such terms that it straightway 
blew up and caught fire. © Unfortunately, such prodigies are 
unremarked by science and the eager press, because they occur 
in America. If the practitioners of these methods of communi- 
cation with the hen, the cow, the pig, and the motor car will 
transplant themselves to Africa, we can assure them of at least 
a one-day glory in the newspaper headlines. 


MONKEY 
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EWSPAPER MEN ARE EDUCATED in no small degree by 

the thousands of minds which react upon the facts alleged 
and the opinions put forward to the world. Criticisms, whether 
wise or foolish, teach us at least much about the constitution 
of the general mind. Many of them are corrective and intelli- 
gent, some remarkable for their naiveté. Among the simpler ones 
the types recur. Every time, for example, that a book is praised, 
a crop of responses arrive, asking where it can be procured, or 
requesting us to purchase it and mail to the in- 
quirer. Sometimes fifty cents is inclosed, with a 
promise of more if needed. Such requests come, 
as often as not, from places large enough to contain book-shops. 
Another favorite device is to cite an opinion or statement of 
ours, without giving the date or context, and ask for some 
special information about it. Such bits of ingenuousness, how- 
ever, vanish in an editor’s general impression of his corre- 
spondence, which stands to him for one of the most fertile 
channels of instruction, of first-hand and varied experience, that 
have ever enriched his passage through this vale. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


HE FIRST MONDAY in September is a day of gloom for 

thousands of youthful minds from California to Maine. ‘A 
scholar,’’ said RicHtEeR, ‘“‘knows no eznui,’’ but scholar in his 
German meant not the beginner on the long road to knowledge. 
School days resemble so much to come, in being shrunk from 
at the time and looked back to with later tenderness. Like the 
boy’s study, the man’s necessities wear the mask of burdens. 
To the best we get nature forces us. No artist 
has ever moralized more soundly about common 
truths than he who, in the deep Ode to Duty, 
pointed the shallow uses of unchartered freedom and sang praises 
to the Stern Daughter of the Voice of God. And yet such a 
point of view is unfit for youth. Forced to study, though dream- 
ing of his sport, the boy sweeps through his normal fate, as 
we of larger growth endure our labors while we dream. Ne- 
cessity, among her many children, gives birth to a steady and 
firm content. 


SCHOOL 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO VALPARAISO 


FTER Vesuvius came San Francisco, and after 
A San Francisco Valparaiso. At 7:52 in the 
evening of August 16 an earthquake, dis- 
tinctly recorded at Honolulu, Washington, Balti- 
more, and Albany, but by a curious chance not 
perceptible at the Lick Observatory in California, 
shook the central part 
of Chile with terrific 


maintained, and the dead and wounded were gath- 
ered up by the military ambulances. The squadron 
of cavalry forming the President’s escort was 
sent from Santiago with instructions to seize 
all the cattle met on the way and drive them to 
Valparaiso to prevent a famine among the refugees. 


island of Juan Fernandez, the so-called ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island,’’ had been wiped out. The un- 
fortunate town of Arica, in the ‘north, where the 
great tidal wave of 1868 washed the United States 
warship Wateree three miles inland, was destroyed 
for the fourth time in forty years. Vina del Mar, 
Quillota, Liqua, Quilpe, 
Los Andes, and Casa 





force. The full impact 
of the shock fell upon 
Valparaiso and the 
neighboring towns. 
The scenes at San 
Francisco were re- 
peated. The water 
mains were twisted and 
broken at the first 
strain, and the fires 
that broke out imme- 
diately could not be 
checked. It was not 
until nearly two-thirds 
of the city had been 


destroyed that the 
flames burnt them- 
selves out. Eighty- 


two shocks of earth- 
quake were felt the 
first night and three 
hundred more in the 
next three days, but 
the first was responsi- 








Blanca, all near Val- 
paraiso, were reduced 
to ruins, and the con- 
siderable city of Quiri- 
hue, two hundred and 
fifty miles to the south- 
ward, was wrecked. 
Although there have 
been many catastrophes 
more destructive tolife, 
there have been no con- 
vulsions of nature in 
modern times that have 
caused such ruin to 
property as the 1906 
earthquakes of Cali- 
fornia and Chile. In 
each case the shock 
happened to strike a 
populous city, and in 
each it started fires 
which completed the 
destruction it began. 








ble for most of the 
damage. There had 
been tremblings of the 


General view of Valparaiso overlooking the Bay 


The direct damage by 
earthquake appears to 
have been far greater 
in Chile than in Cali- 





earth before the catas- 
trophe and predictions 
of more serious ones 
in the newspapers. 
The other towns in 
the Aconcagua Valley 


suffered = proportion- 
ately as severely as 
Valparaiso. Several of 


them were completely 
destroyed, and all were 
frightfully damaged. 
The earth opened in 
places in fissures fifty 
and a hundred feet 
deep. All communi- 
cation by rail was cut 
off and the telegraphs, 
and at first the tele- 
phones, stopped work- 
ing. Letters were 
carried to and from 
Santiago by horsemen. 

As in San Francisco, 








fornia. The loss from 
both causes in Val- 
paraiso and the neigh- 
boring towns, accord- 
ing to preliminary esti- 
mates, was something 
like $250,000,000. 
Some of the foreign in- 
surance companies that 
were hard hit at San 
Francisco suffered a 
new blow at Vaiparaiso. 
The disaster changed 
Secretary Root’s pro- 
gram for his Chilean 
visit from a triumphal 
progress to a call of 
condolence. 

President Roosevelt 
sent two messages of 
sympathy to the Presi- 
dent of Chile, and 
grateful replies were 








the whole population 
of Valparaiso took to 
the parks and hills, 
but the sufferings from 
exposure were much greater than in California, for 
August in Chile corresponds to February in north- 
€rn countries, and the weather was bleak and wet. 
The Chilean Government took immediate charge of 
the situation, proclaiming martial law, distributing 
rations, and shooting looters. Perfect order was 


The Naval College on the Bluff at Valparaiso 
THE 


It happened that the Chilean fleet had been 
ordered to Valparaiso to welcome Secretary Root. 
It arrived just in time to land its sailors, save the 
water front, and suppress robbery while the troops 
were on the way. 

A steamer brought the report to Callao that the 


STRICKEN COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF CHILE 


promptly returned. 
Other messages of con- 
dolence were sent by 
European rulers, The 
American Red Cross 
Society prepared a general appeal for aid. The 
Argentine Government despatched a cruiser loaded 
with provisions, and the Pan-American Congress 
held a special memorial session. The magnitude 
of the disaster annihilated distance and drew the 
sympathy of the whole civilized world. 
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Edwards Block, Valparaiso, one of the features of the devastated city 





Santiago, the capital of Chile, injured, but not ruined, by the earthquake 


IN THE ZONE OF THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE 


It was estimated on the 22d that two thousand 
lives had been lost at Valparaiso and about two 
hundred and seventy in other Chilean cities and 
towns. It was proposed to ask Congress to raise 
$100,000,000 to aid the work of rebuilding. The 
losses in the wrecked Chilean cities were, of course, 
incomparably harder to bear than losses of a similar 


amount in California. The whole of Chile corre- 
sponds roughly in population to our three States 
bordering on the Pacific, and there is no vast fra- 
ternal population of eighty millions beyond its 
mountains. Although the world will show its 
sympathy in liberal gifts for the relief of immediate 
distress the tremendous work of restoration will 


have to be borne chiefly by the little republic itself, 
Fortunately the Chilean people are the most in- 
dustrious and self-reliant in South America; their 
credit is excellent, and they are not heavily bur- 
dened with debt. Already the plans of the new 
Valparaiso, like those of the new San Francisco, are 
taking shape. 


UNVEILING THE CANDIDATES 


WO notable political booms were launched 

in quick succession soon after the middle 

of August. On the 16th Speaker Joseph 
G. Cannon was nominated for Congress for the 
eighteenth consecutive time, and his district con- 
vention threw in a nomination for the Presidency 
for good measure. In responding to the resolution 
Mr. Cannon suggested that in politics it was well 
to cross one stream at a time, but intimated that 
he would not be averse to crossing the Presidential 
stream when he came 
to it, if the bridges at Mr. Root 


would follow the enactment of his proposed law 
against them. He declared his willingness to take 
his chances at the polls with union workmen, ‘‘and 
this too without regard to Mr. Gompers when he 
seeks to control their action at the ballot-box.”’ 
Mr. Cannon is the most resilient representative of 
tariff Bourbonism now extant, although he will be 
seventy-two years old when the next Presidential 
campaign begins and nearly seventy-seven when 
the new President’s term of office ends. 


Ambassador Griscom 


Lauro Muller, Minister of Public Works 


vision would be undertaken whenever it should 
‘appear to the sober business sense of our people’ 
that the benefits of such a revision would ‘‘out- 
weigh the disadvantages.’’ Of course this is a 
creed to which Senator Aldrich and the Home 
Market Club could subscribe without a qualm. 
The President protested against any change in the 
leadership of the House which would ‘‘bring con- 
fusion upon those who have been successfully 
engaged in the steady working out of a great and 
comprehensive scheme 
for the betterment of 





that time appeared to 
be reasonably safe. 
The Speaker took the 
opportunity to commit 
himself unreservedly to 
the ‘‘stand-pat’’ policy 
on the tariff. He as- 
serted that under the 
policy of protection the 
United States had come 
to produce one-third of 
the manufactured and 
agricultural products of 
the civilized world, that 
ninety-three per cent of 
this product was con- 
sumed at home, and 
the comparatively small 
surplus sold abroad 
made us the greatest 
exporting nation on 
earth. He said that our 
labor received double 
the pay received in 
Great Britain and three 
times that on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. And 
while he admitted that 
it was impossible to se- 
cure perfection in each 
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our social, industrial, 
and civic conditions,” 
and expressed the hope 
and belief that at the 
next session of Con- 
gress the bill to pro- 
hibit political contribu- 
tions by corporations, 
the Philippine Tariff 
bill, and a bill limiting 
the number of hours 
of labor of railway em- 
ployees would become 
laws. 

In the State of New 
York, the nursery of 
Presidential candi- 
dates, the campaign for 
the Governorship has 
pushed three men into 
national prominence. 
William R. Hearst has 
been conducting a raid 
upon the Democratic 
nomination which has 
disrupted the party and 
which brought William 
T. Jerome into the field 
on August I9 as a 





Mrs. Grisvom 


schedule of a tariff bill, 
he made the unqualified 
declaration: ‘‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that 
the present revenue law, known as the Dingley 
law, all things considered, is the most perfect and 
just customs revenue law ever enacted.’”’ 

Mr. Cannon accepted the challenge of organized 
labor, represented by Mr. Gompers. He admitted 
the value of unions, which he said represented ten 
per cent of the working population of the country, 
but refused to accept all their demands in the mat- 
ter of legislation. He defended the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, but charitably acquitted Mr. 
Gompers of understanding the consequences that 


L. de Bulhoes, Minister of Finance 


THE AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mrs. Root Miss Root 


President Roosevelt gave aid and comfort to 
Speaker Cannon by an open letter to Mr. Watson, 
of the Republican Congressional Committee, in 
which he praised the work of Congress under Can- 
non’s leadership and urged the importance of keep- 
ing the same organization in power. He dismissed 
the idea of tariff revision with the vague suggestion 
that when a given schedule became ‘‘evidently dis- 
advantageous to the nation’’ it would be changed 
if the change could be made ‘‘without too much 
dislocation of the system,’’ and that a general re- 


IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


The dinner given by the American Ambassador, Mr. Griscom, to Secretary Root at the Albrantes Palace, July 26 





savior of political soci- 
ety. Mr. Jerome an- 
nounced his candidacy 
in the brief statement: 
**In the present shame- 
ful condition of our political life in this State I am 
willing to run for the office of Governor of the 
State if the Democratic convention shall nominate 
me without any understanding, expressed or im- 
plied, other than that, if elected, I shall obey my 
oath of office, as I understand it, in letter and 
spirit.’” The hopelessness of a machine Repub- 
lican nomination in the face of the candidacies of 
Hearst and Jerome led to insistent demands, in 
which the newly reconciled bosses, Platt and Odell, 
were astute enough to join, for Charles E. Hughes. 
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Side of the new “Chronicle” Building a month after the fire—brickwork undisturbed 


Looking down Market Steet after the earthquake, but before the fire—buildings still in perfect condition 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE THAT SAN FRANCISCO WAS NOT DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE 


FIRE, NOT SHOCK 


HE persistent efforts of the people of San 
Francisco to dispel the impression that their 
city was destroyed by earthquake instead of 

by fire are not inspired entirely by sentimental con- 
siderations. There are financial interests involved, 
not confined to the payment of insurance losses, 
but extending to the provision of capital for rebuild- 
ing and for future business enterprises. The San 
Franciscans are convinced that properly constructed 
buildings have nothing to fear from such an earth- 
quake as that of April 18, or any other they have 
ever experienced. The fire hazard they are meet- 
ing, not only by fireproof construction, but by a 
system of salt-water mains which may be depended 
upon never to leave the city defenseless. The facts 
on these points have been thus summarized for CoL- 
LIER’s by Mr. Shafter Howard of San Francisco: 
‘Some false impressions have been given out 
regarding the physical results of the 
San Francisco earthquake. To a casual 
observer, the photographs taken since 
the fire have given the impression that 
the ruins shown are the results of the 
earthquake. In point of fact, the net 
result of the investigations of the 
adjusters of the large insurance com- 
panies shows that the actual damage 
by earthquake was but three per cent 
of the total; ninety-seven per cent of 
the damage is laid at the door of the fire. 
‘Unquestionably the breaking of the 
water mains by the earthquake was the 
cause of the uncontrollable and wide- 
spread conflagration. To guard against 
a repetition of such a catastrophe the 
city is to install a new, independent 
salt-water supply system for fire pur- 
poses. This system will differ from 
those of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
the one now being built in New York 
City, in that it will be elastic and 
capable of withstanding seismic dis- 
turbances, such as that of April 18. 
It will have an outer conduit of reen- 
forced concrete, six feet high and four 
feet wide, carrying an inner conduit of 
steel or cast-iron twelve-inch pipe sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the outer 
conduit; this inner conduit to have 
flexible joints every twelve feet. These 
outer conduits will be required only at 
Street crossings, and for the rest the 
Spaces underneath the sidewalks will be 
used as the outer conduits, the inner 
being suspended from the sidewalk 
beams. With twenty miles of these 
elastic and protected conduits through- 
out the city, running from the water 
front through ten or twelve of the city’s 
Important streets, with emergency gates 
connecting them with the fresh-water 
Supply System in the hilly parts of the 
city, and with eight pumping plants at 
the various terminals on the water 
front keeping a constant pressure in 
the mains, reservoirs will not be needed, 
anda ponetant and inexhaustible supply 





Dewey Monument, San Francisco, undamaged 


of water assured the Fire Department for the city’s 
protection. This measure is a popular one in San 
Francisco, and will be built by the issue of bonds. 
It will take millions to do it, but as an insurance 
to property owners and to the city in general it 
will be worth many times its cost. 

‘*No more inviting field than San Francisco and 
its surrounding country exists for capital and labor 
at the present moment. The population of the city 
to-day is 365,000, with 50,000 people waiting in 
nearby cities for their homes to be rebuilt. The 
people who left San Francisco permanently were 
the gamblers, race-track touts, and hoodlums, of 
which element the city is very well rid. The bank 
clearances of the city for the months of June and 
July showed considerable gains over the corre- 
sponding months of last year. The spirit of the 
people, the climate, San Francisco’s wonderful 
situation, and the impetus of its huge foreign 
trade, its water front and docks absolutely intact 
and untouched by fire 
or earthquake, with 
two great transconti- 
nental railroads enter- 
ing the city, and the 
third one to be finished 
within three years — 
all these things are 
the best of guarantees 
for the permanence, 
prosperity, and future 
growth of the Western 
metropolis.”’ 

The Valparaiso dis- 
aster has come at an 
unfortunate time for re- 
viving San Francisco. 
A great part of the de- 
struction in Chile was 
undoubtedly caused by 
the earthquake, and 
this tends to strengthen 
the impression that the 
Californian catastrophe 
was one of the same 
kind, and that the 
whole Pacific Coast of 
America is in a con- 
dition of dangerous in- 
stability. But that is 
carrying analogies alto- 
gether too far. It has 
been known for gen- 
erations that the west 
coast of South America 
is subject to destruc- 
tive earthquakes, such 
as are never felt in Cali- 
fornia, where shocks 
are frequent, but mod- 
erate. The fact that 
one of these south- 
ern convulsions has 
followed the calamity 
at San Francisco does 
not mean that well- 
constructed buildings 


A MEASURE OF EARTHQUAKE FORCE in California are in 


any additional danger. 


FRANCE AND ROME 


PAPAL encyclical issued on August 14, 

forbade the Catholics of France to accept 

the terms laid down by the new law for the 
separation of Church and State. It called the law 
‘‘iniquitous,’” and said that after examining its 
articles with the greatest care to see whether they 
‘“*permitted the organization of religious life in 
France without jeopardizing the sacred principles 
of the Church,’’ the conclusion had been reached 
that they did not. ‘‘Therefore,’’ it proceeded, 
“concerning cultural associations such as the law 
prescribes, we decree absolutely that they can not 
be formed without a violation of the sacred rights 
which are the life itself of the Church.’’ As to 
other possible forms of organization, by which 
there might be some hope of preventing the 
threatened conflict, it is not permissible to try 
them ‘‘so long as they do not establish in the 
most legal and most positive way that the divine 
constitution of the Church, the immutable rights 
of the Roman Pontiff and the Bishops, and their 
authority over the temporal affairs of the Church, 
particularly the sacred edifices, will be irrevocably 
protected by such associations.”’ 

The uncompromising decision of the Vatican has 
created a very grave situation in France. The 
new law recognizes no form of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation except that of the ‘‘cultural associations’’ 
to be created by voluntary action in the various 
parishes. These associations, when established 
within the legal limit of time, are to have per- 
manent possession of the church buildings and 
temporary possession of the seminaries and presby- 
teries, and are to be legal persons for the purpose 
of holding property. In addition, their priests and 
ministers are to be entitled to old-age pensions. 
Failing to comply with the provisions of the law, 
the Church becomes outlawed and homeless. 

The recollection of the riots that followed the 
mere attempt to take inventories of ecclesiastical 
property last spring is ominous of the possibilities 
involved in an effort to shut the churches and dis- 
perse their congregations. Some of the Parisian 
newspapers foresee civil war, and one at least pre- 
dicts the collapse of the Republic. Others think 
it will be religion that will suffer. None attempts 
to minimize the gravity of the crisis. The only 
hope of averting serious trouble lies in the possibil- 
ity of a compromise whose nature is not now ap- 
parent. The way to such a compromise may be 
opened by the Pope’s instructions to the French 
prelates to “‘take all measures recognized by law, 
as available to all citizens, to prepare for and 
organize religious worship.”’ 

The whole trouble springs from that instinct for 
regulation which is infused in the French blood. 
Very few Frenchmen can realize the possibility of 
a government’s leaving any important matter en- 
tirely alone. France thinks she has enacted the 
separation of Church and State, but she has really 
only substituted one kind of regulation for another. 
In America, where a genuine separation exists, the 
Church manages its own affairs in its own way. 
The Government does not presume to interfere with 
its organization or procedure. When the French 
Republic adopts the attitude of the American Re- 
public toward religion its difficulties will disappear. 
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EWSPAPERS, like winged ephemeride, are 

born to live but a few hours. They bear upon 

their bodies mysterious scrolls of import to 

humanity. They hum the burden of yester- 

day, and however gay or brilliant, ugly or 
venomous, they perish straightway and give place to 
new swarms on the morrow. What is the significance 
of this integration of a world’s events in such small 
space and such brief time? What the purport of this 
remarkable evolution? What effects, beneficial or 
harmful, result from this daily wonder that knits all 
men together and binds them to all events at home and 
oversea? 

There are sixty thousand newspapers published in 
the world, and over twenty-five per cent of them are 
published in the United States. The last available 
figures for four great countries present the following 
differences: 


United States 15,904 newspapers 


Germany ay ie aks, Was ae Ne 3,278 
Great Britain and Ireland. . . 2,902 = 
Ss Oe ce 6s 8) re: Bae - 


The relation of the newspaper to the development of 
mind and morals would seem from such facts to have 
importance, and there is reason in the figures given for 
an inquiry in regard thereto being undertaken by an 
American. That nearly sixteen thousand newspapers 
are alive and successful in this country would seem to 
indicate, not only a wider field for letters and a more 
literate population than elsewhere, but a greater de- 
mand for general culture. We may well boast of the 
number of our newspapers as compared with those of 
other lands, and we may remember further that our 
average circulations are enormously greater, and our 
newspapers preponderate in the number of pages and 
the area of space covered. A larger amount of valuable 
information is offered here for one cent than is yet pos- 
sible in any other quarter of the globe. Sixty and even 
one hundred pages are not rare for Sunday or occa- 
sional editions of our great dailies, thanks to the cheap- 
ness of paper and to new devices for rapid and cheap 
printing. And the end is not yet, for a very moderate 
investigation shows that this method of disseminating 
knowledge is becoming more and more effective. Take 
for instance the following statistics for New York City 
(the data for other cities being correspondingly similar): 


Year No. of daily | Aggregate circulation No. of inhabi- 
newspapers of issues tants to each copy 
per issue 
1880 29 765,843 1.58 
1900 47 2,632,213 -78 


Only a little over twenty years ago there were not 
enough newspapers issued daily to go around, but now 
not a ne an individual in the city is denied the oppor- 
tunity of more than generous enlightenment. The 
widespread attention given to reading everywhere 
noticeable throughout the city is calculated to excite 
both astonishment and admiration. The little shop- 
girl in the street-car has her ‘‘World”’ or ‘‘Journal”’ as 
well as the magnate in the automobile his ‘‘Tribune’’ 
and ‘‘Evening Post.’’ A close inquiry shows that the 
average ‘‘man in the street’’ reads a newspaper at break- 
fast and on the way downtown, another on the way 
home, and frequently another after dinner. If these be 
insufficient for his leisure, he may turn toa host of other 
fugitive publications in the way of weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies, which are multiplying in number and cir 
culation in a like ratio with the newspapers, and which 
tend more and more to exhibit similar qualities. In an 
inquiry, therefore, as to the status of the newspaper in 
relation to human psychology, these are parts of the 
same sun-darkening swarm now filling the heavens and 
carrying bane or blessing to the mind of man. The 
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newspaper is no unnatural thing. It has had and has 
its place in the progress of civilization. It has devel- 
oped in an entirely natural manner in the evolution 
of man, along with good and evil, peace and war, 
commerce and famine, the church and the prison, the 
college and the asylum. Let us try in a dispassionate 
manner to determine if possible its purpose, its influ- 
ence, its effects, if so difficult a problem can offer solu- 
tion, and rather from a severely critical standpoint, 
since of praise there has been at times somuch. And 
while so doing, let us consider that we are weighing in 
the balance the mass of the sixteen thousand newspa- 
pers of this country to-day (and perhaps the fifty thou- 
sand of the coming years), and not the scattering twenty 
(shall we say as many or more?) which still with high 
standards and ideals work fruitlessly and ineffectually 
for better things—‘‘a little sunshine in a shady place.”’ 

The object of the newspaper is, of course, in the first 
place—profit. To make money is its ultimate desire, 
and the morality of its methods is the morality of its 
proprietors and editors who reflect the commercial 
morality of their time and country. The success of the 
newspaper is gaged by the laws of supply and demand. 
The newspaper guild presents its wares to the public in 
common with the Liquor Dealers’ Association and the 
Bible Society. It traffics in news. There is a craving 
in the minds of most men for news. It is more than a 
kind of pleasurable titillation of the emotions. News 
acts as a stimulant to the mental torpor of a humdrum 
existence. The current of consciousness with most of 
us is rather monotonous and placid, and a ripple on the 
surface from a passing breeze is a welcome change. 


We Must Have Ideas—Any Sort Will Do 


One of the secrets of the success of news is that the 
mere existence of consciousness requires the presence 
of ideas, no matter how faint or trivial these may be. 
Without a flow of thought, no current of consciousness! 
The imperative need of doing something with the mus- 
cles or mental faculties is a primary condition of con- 
sciousness. The beggar basking in the sun in a semi- 
somnolent state is occupied with the pleasurable flow of 
thought of bodily comfort. The laborer busy with his 
hands is contented with a stream of ideas sufficient in 
scope for the direction of his muscles, and also with the 
more or less pleasurable (occasionally painful) sensa- 
tions associated with the exercise of his energies. In 
like manner the average man is forced to occupy his 
consciousness with his particular work. Sleep comes as 
a relief to this necessity of occupation. In a humdrum 
ordinary existence there are just sufficient ideas to keep 
the consciousness alive, and when the day’s work ceases 
(which provides such ideas) and sleep does not come for 
relief, a certain restlessness and discomfort arise, which 
occupy the mind for the time, and which can only be 
remedied by an ingress of ideas from without. Since 
most of us have no treasury of internal ideas upon 
which to draw to support consciousness, we seek dis- 
traction from the outside—through suggestions from 


the passing panorama as we look out of a window, or 


drive or walk, through empty conversations with com- 
panions as empty-minded as ourselves, or through the 
boon of the newspaper which supplies just the hetero- 
geneous pabulum from which to select the particular sort 
of nutriment our individual nature craves. Upon this 
intellectual desert the newspaper is the mirage, a won- 
drous spectacle for the contemplations of consciousness 
and the play of the emotions. What a painful experi- 
ence to most of us is waiting—waiting at a railway sta- 
tion, or waiting in an office our turn for an interview! 
How we escape from our barren mental interiors to read 
the advertisements on the walls, and when these are 
exhausted walk up and down in tortured expectancy! 


Then the last week’s newspaper is a boon and a fresh 
‘extra’ a blessing. 

They say that in the old days criminals in the prisons 
went insane from lack of occupation—as if those inert 
minds set themselves on fire in order to create some 
sort of phantasmagoria for the crying needs of con- 
sciousness. Better be occupied with pathological de- 
lirium than normal nothing. 

The better to excite and rouse this flow of ideas so 
necessary to consciousness, the contents of the news- 
paper must exceed the ordinary contents of our minds 
in point of interest. There must be novelty. The news 
must be fresh. Thesame chronicles of accident, suicide, 
crime, lynchings, executions, scandal, or war lose their 
titillating power when read in a page of a paper of yes- 
terday, or last week, or last year. It must be extra. 
ordinary. It must be sensational. A sort of ‘‘chamber 
of horrors”’ is a strong feature of most newspapers, and 
assures the largest circulation. Curiosity and morbid 
interest are best aroused, and the attention most easily 
fixed, by ‘‘scare head-lines’’ and appropriate illustra- 
tions. The gamut of emotions is played upon—sym- 
pathy, indignation, terror, awe—though the sensibili- 
ties do indeed become blunted in the course of time by 
the frequency of stimulation. 

Attention has already been called to the constant in- 
crease in the number, size, and circulation of newspa- 
pers. As bearing upon this the following fact is 
significant. ‘The London ‘‘Times’’ in 1800 printed two 
million seven hundred thousand words of news, and in 
1900 thirty-five million words. During the century 
just closed the telegraph developed so that it now binds 
every hamlet in all the countries of the world together, 
and of late the telephone is tending to become the pos- 
session of every farm, so that access to an immeasurable 
supply of hourly news—of the usual kind—is more and 
more assured. When the current events in the daily 
lives of our eighty-five million inhabitants become 
available, not to speak of those of other races and peo- 
ples, and we add to these the sociological phenomena, 
such as the doings of governments, legislators, soci- 
eties, corporations, labor unions, insurance companies, 
and teas, bees, hops, ad zufinztum, and natural phe- 
nomena, like discoveries, catastrophes, changes of wea- 
ther, etc., with an ever-progressive geometrical ratio, 
the opportunities for the exploitation of news in the 
future and the consequent mental stimulation become 
appalling. 

We must not forget in our appreciation of the func- 
tions of the newspaper that besides news of sensational 
nature, information is dispensed in regard to sport and 
finance which is calculated to stimulate the spirit of 
gambling among us. The personal columns are in- 
tended to satisfy our inquisitive propensities regarding 
our neighbors, and help to embellish gossip. They flat- 
ter, advertise, criticize, and libel the ‘‘people that are 
talked about.’’ After the personal department of the 
newspaper comes the notorious ‘‘interview’’ depart- 
ment, so essentially American, in which we obtain the 
views and opinions, sometimes real, sometimes misrep- 
resented, sometimes manufactured, of well-known in- 
dividuals as to various matters of more or less unim- 
portance to mankind. 

Then follows the important department of criticism 
—politics, art, drama, music, and books—a department 
rarely absolutely impartial and independent—subject 
to bribes and subsidies, ambitions, favoritism, persona 
prejudice, and holding a very distinct relation to an- 
other and most important department of newspaper 
traffic, viz., that of paid advertisements. 

The newspaper justly looks upon its war correspond- 
ence as among its highest achievements, for brilliant 
have been the acts performed in this field, so far as 
they relate to the gathering of news amidst dangers 
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and difficulties—but cuz bono? The value of battle 
in itself as an element in human progress I will not 
discuss. But the news of battle simply sells ex- 
tras. There is in this no real utility, no virtue, no 
necessity, no value for the general public, albeit there 
may be for stock-gamblers and students of the science 
of war. 

One portion of the newspaper is reserved for a blander 
form of prepared mental breakfast food in the shape of 


vapid editorials ground out daily by machinery, by , 


mechanical minds that make a profession of superficial 
comments on transitory events. It is not always as 
bad as this, for the editorial machine works accurately 
and for righteousness, when not hampered by personal 
antipathies or sympathies, by political ambitions, by 
subsidies, and by its profitable relations to financiers, 
corporations, and to its own advertising department. 
Sometimes it molds public opinion. Sometimes it 
frankly follows it. 

Such is the newspaper—what is its effect? Manifestly 
one does not read all the printed matter of his daily 
newspaper, but he selects such articles or paragraphs 
as especially appeal to his interest. Yet in order to 
make his selection, the reader scans head-line after 
head-line, sometimes selecting what he desires, but 
quite as often lured by a novel or startling title to 

ruse matter quite apart from his original selective 
intention. ‘The newspaper reader may not read all the 
newspaper, but he reads all the head-lines. Each head- 
line excites in his mind a current of thought with pos- 
sibly many associated concepts, but only momentarily 
as he skips from one of little to one of greater interest. 
And it is not an orderly array of impressions that is 
thus made upon his brain, but, on the contrary, one of 
extreme disorder; a stream of facts widely dissociated, 
an incoherent medley of concepts, which must in the 
nature of things gradually wear out the power of the 
brain-cells to take impressions, render the impressions 
themselves unstable, and diminish the faculty of the 
tissues for permanent registration. And herein lies 
the real peril of the press. This goes on day after day 
and year after year, and the injury done is directly 
proportionate to the amount of time devoted to such 
reading. 

We begin to cultivate the art of forgetting. Instead 
of a progressive improvement in the building up of the 
faculty of memory, which should be the law of our in- 
tellectual growth, we are obliged to acquire the habit 
of obliterating impressions merely as a means of protec- 
tion from this enormous onslaught of stimuli. What 
will be the result as to mental progress in a brain daily 
exercised in the art of forgetting, beset by innumerable 
concepts utterly incoherent as to their alinement in 
consciousness, all too generally inane, frivolous, unim- 
portant, and whose chief effects are upon the morbidly 
emotional side of our nature? 


Only So Much Room in the Brain 


Authorities differ as to the capacity of the average 
brain to receive the impressions of a lifetime. It is 
pretty well believed that there is in the brain a centre 
of conservation distinct from the centre of perception. 
We, of course, know nothing as to the nature of the 
relation of brain-cells to percepts and conservation, but 
we do know that there must be a relation. The latest 
researches (Hammerberg and Thomson) show that the 
number of cells in the brain is nine billion two hundred 
million. All stimuli, external (through the five senses) 
or internal (thought processes), must leave some trace 
upon these cells, chemical, physical, ordynamic. These 
stimuli are composed of all sorts of percepts; words 
and sounds heard; things and words seen; objects felt, 
tasted, smelled ; sensations perceived in our own bodies; 
thoughts pushing upward into consciousness. And a 
little reflection will show how in- 
numerable such imprints must be 
in the course of a single waking 
day. Even without reading, the 
resident of a city must receive an 
incalculable number of impressions 
upon his brain every twenty-four 
hours, The reading centre of the 
brain occupies a comparatively 
small area in the back of the left 
hemisphere, and consequently must 
possess a very small portion of the 
nine billion cells referred to above. 
We can only guess at the number, 
but a fair estimate would be about 
a twentieth, or say five hundred 
million, which in a lifetime of sixty 
years would allow us about twenty- 
five thousand cells daily for the 
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perception and conservation of words and sentences 
read. These figures may have no scientific value, 
but at any rate they emphasize a very important 
fact, and that is that our brain capacity is limited, and 
that we should be sparing of the cells we daily squander 
on newspapers and periodicals, if we are to have any 
left for literature, history, science, art, and all that 
makes for intellectual development. Here is a boast of 
the London ‘‘Times’’: ‘‘The ‘Times’ for the year 1900 
contained, always exclusive of advertisements, nearly 
twenty per cent more reading matter than the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’’’! So that if you diligently read 
the ‘‘Times’’ for four-fifths of one year you will have 
utilized perhaps as much energy and as many brain cells 
as if you had read the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica’”’ 
through from end to end. And what will you have 
gained in either case? On the one hand, by your dili- 
gerice you will have acquired a good knowledge of the 
events of the globe during the space of less than three 
hundred days between two eternities—and you will 
have occupied a good deal of brain capacity with the 
meanings of that juxtaposition of twenty-eight million 
words. On the other hand, an epitome of human cul- 
ture and progress since the dawn of history! Would it 
not be better to spend even thrice three hundred days 
on those ponderous volumes? 


‘That Mental Tired Feeling 


It seems to me clear that the average man by much 
reading of newspapers, and I include a large proportion 
of the periodicals and magazines, tends to mental de- 
terioration. The inveterate newspaper reader ordi- 
narily loses the ability to read good literature. The 
brain tissues are used up, fatigued beyond the power 
of recuperation, and rendered a more easy prey to de- 
generation. This I feel to be the chief peril of the 
press as it is to-day, and the danger multiplies with the 
ever-incréasing quantity of what is called ‘‘news,’’ and 
with the growing facility for its distribution. 

Such is the menace to the intellect. The effect upon 
morals is another grave matter. Gross exaggeration of 
news for the sake of sensationalism, inaccuracy through 
hasty observation and reporting, deliberate distortion 
of facts, and to crown all the actual manufacture of 
false news, are becoming more and more a custom, so 
that even an eminent editor is compelled to confess 
(Whitelaw Reid article, Newspapers, ‘‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’’ New Volumes) that the public feels for 
the newspaper a “‘latent distrust which is becoming 
more general, and a dislike often more openly expressed 
than formerly.’’ Aside from these effects upon the 
public, the newspaper becomes a school of dishonesty 
for the reporter. He is expected to bring in news. He 
is a collector of items worth printing from the newspa- 
per standpoint. He must, if possible, make a ‘‘story.’’ 
The bald facts of a simple accident or episode would 
not be acceptable nowadays to the city editor or to the 
public. They must be embellished, spread out, given 
a dramatic finish, and facts are distorted as required to 
attain this end. 

The editor quoted above states that newspaper syndi- 
cates struggle to increase the volume of service, that 
multitudes of occurrences never before reported are 
collected, and that there is less scrupulous care in the 
preparation of reports. He says ‘‘that in the craze for 
great circulation criminal news is reported more fully 
and with more piquant details.”’ 

It is here that so much harm is done by the forces of 
imitation, emulation, and suggestion, forces that have 
built up our whole legacy of arts, sciences, languages, 
and institutions, that have made us what we are. It is 
fair toask what the newspapers have to offer in respect 
to these powers, what models of goodness for imitation, 
what ideals for emulation, what morality for sugges- 
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tion? To antwer this must require a careful survey of 
the whole field covered by the newspaper, with special 
reference to its news, society, personal, and sporting 
columns, criticisms, and advertising pages, and we 
should need to classify most newspapers according to a 
sliding scale of immorality. There are many ‘‘good’’ 
newspapers in the upper portion of this scale which are 
careful to exclude revolting details of crime from their 
news columns and criminal advertisements from their 
advertising pages, but owned by millionaire politicians, 
promoters, or speculators who use them for their own 
ends, sometimes by indirect methods accomplishing 


-more destruction than if classified on a lower scale with 


the yellow panderers to vice and crime. Most of them 
exclude as stated criminal advertisements, but many 
share in the $40,000,000 distributed annually to the 
newspapers of the United States by the patent medi- 
cine syndicate for advertising health-destroying or 
deadly nostrums. 

As we descend this sliding scale in our classification 
one grows more and more disheartened at the prospects 
for intellectual progress among the masses that are 
supposed to be leveling up to the best in our age and 
civilization, for investigation seems to show that the 
circulation of the newspaper increases the lower it de- 
scends in the scale of immorality. As we scan these 
nightmare pages and remember that imitation, emula- 
tion, and suggestion are the chief forces at work in all 
their readers for intellectual and moral development, 
we must pause and wonder what the result will be. It © 
is not overstating it to we! that every conspicuous 
crime, murder, suicide, lynching, reported in detail in 
these newspapers begets ideas of the like nature in in- 
numerable minds, and the seeds thus planted bear sim- 
ilar fruit in their time. These newspapers represent in 
the domain of culture and enlightenment the mob spirit, 
a vast, impersonal, delirious, anarchic, degenerating, 
and disintegrating force. And it is this force which, 
acting upon the minds of the masses, sways them irre- 
y ced in its own direction, making chaos where there 
should be order, familiarizing them with crime, present- 
ing the worst features of human life for their emulation 
and imitation, and working insidiously by suggestion 
to induce in them noxious thoughts which often ulti- 
mately lead to harmful deeds. 

Only indirect reference has thus far been made to the 
effects of constant newspaper reading upon the emo- 
tions, the feelings. Some of us at least are conscious 
of a general and persistent depression produced by the 
daily clouding of the spiritual horizon with catastrophe, 
crime, political corruption, and commercial dishonor. 
Whether this may be contributing to the prevalence 
among us of the ‘‘American disease ,’’ neurasthenia, 
might be difficult to prove, but the suggestion is worthy 
of consideration. 


An Evil Bringing Its Own Remedy 


In conclusion, then, we may assert that excessive 
reading of newspapers and periodicals of all kinds uses 
up brain-space which might be employed to better ad- 
vantage, retards intellectual growth by overstimulation, 
weakens the retentive powers by requiring the exercise 
of the art of forgetting, and creates a morbid craving 
for emotional excitement. In addition to this deterio- 
rating influence on the mental faculties, the moral 
nature is undermined in direct proportion to venality 
and circulation. I am aware that in thus describing 
the newspaper peril I am presenting the darker side of 
this species of traffic, but I believe it to be none the 
less real. Fortunately, natural law is at work here as 
in every other department of biology. Just as toxic 
bacteria in their multiplication eventually secrete a 
poison to their own undoing, just as the scourge of 
locusts or rabbits is terminated by the rise of natural 
enemies, so, too, in time will the 
ever-increasing swarm of newspa- 
pers meet with destructive agen- 
cies, doubtless already at work, 
which will prove their bane and 
antidote. Perhaps from the stand- 
point of evolution we may look at 
the matter in this light: The hu- 
man mind has become tropical in 
the luxuriousness of its expansion 
and growth, Even as in past ages 
the hot earth rioted in horrible 
fecundity, bringing forth a myriad 
creatures, scaly, crawling, flying, 
monstrous, blindly seeking the way 
to some ultimate beauty and use, 
so our present newspapers may rep- 
resent the misshapen prototypes 
of sibylline leaves in ages yet to a 





PRINCE CODADAD, HIS BROTHERS, AND THE PRINCESS OF DERYABAR 


but Codadad, toward whom he conceived such an aversion that 


‘ great Sultan of Harran had fifty sons, of whom he loved all 
he sent him, with his mother, Priouze, to be brought up at the 


him to make his escape, because the master of the castle was a ferocious 
giant, who lived on human flesh. 
giant appeared, and by the help of Allah Codadad killed him. 


No sooner had she spoken than the 
Then he 





court of the distant, but friendly, King of Samaria. That ruler spared 
no pains in his training, so that at eighteen he was looked upon as a 
prodigy. Desiring to be reconciled with his father, he resolved to enter 
his service in disguise, fight his enemies and win his esteem before dis- 
closing his identity. He succeeded so well that his father made him 
governor of the other princes, his brothers. These resented the stran- 
ger’s advancement and plotted to ruin him. They asked his permission 
to go hunting, and then disappeared. When they did not return after 
three days, the Sultan asked what had become of them, and, reproaching 
Codadad for his carelessness, ordered him to find them or forfeit his 
life. After searching for some days, the prince came to a palace of 
At one of the windows was a beautiful lady, who warned 


black marble. 
1 


released the prisoners in the castle, among whom were his faithless 
brothers, whose plotting did not end even then. The lady told her 
story, explaining that she was the daughter of the Sultan of Deryabar. 
Her father had been murdered by conspirators, but she had escaped 
with the help of the faithful Grand Vizier. She married a young Sultan, 
but again met misfortune. The King of Zanguebar drove her husband 
from his throne, and the royal family had to escape in a fishing boat. 
‘*On the third day,’’ she added, ‘‘we espied a vessel making toward us 
under sail. We rejoiced at first, believing it had been a merchant ship 
which might take us aboard; but what was our consternation, when, as 
it drew near, we saw armed pirates appear upon the deck.’’—(See 
painting by Mr. Maxfield Parrish, page 6.) 
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HOPKINS ADAMS 


This is the third article of the supplementary series which is to deal with the various phases of the quack, who 


is both the ally and the rival of the patent medicine swindler. 


“The Miracle-Workers” was published August 4. 


The next paper, “The Scavengers,” the drink and drug cure frauds, will appear in Collier’s for September 22 


PECIALIZING is the modern tendency in medi- 
cal practise. Hence the quack, who is but an 
exaggerated and grotesque imitation of the reg- 
ular practitioner, smells money in devoting him- 
self to specific fields of endeavor. Sedulously he 

rfects himself in his own department; not by acquir- 
ing knowledge of the nature and treatment of disease, 
indeed, but by studying how most effectively to en- 
mesh the sufferer from a certain class of ailments in 
the net of his specious promises. Upon his skill here 
depends his success. Experience teaches him nothing 
of professional value, for the vast majority of his ‘‘pa- 
tients’’ he never sees. He diagnoses by mail and doses 
by express. His ‘‘consultation’’ correspondence is car- 
ried on through a series of ingeniously devised form- 
letters, worded to suit every case and turned out bya 
corps of typewriters. The average advertising special- 
ist concern would work just as well if the ‘doctor’ 
himself spent his time fishing for finned suckers and 
left his trained stenographers to attend to the human 
variety. 

Blindness and deafness are fattening afflictions for 
the medical guerrillas. With a little reading, a few bor- 
rowed scientific phrases and _ illustra- 
tions wherewith to garnish his booklet, 
and an apt catchword for his advertis- 


paper advertising for him! He prefers the magazines, 
and the bane of his business existence is that, one by 
one, they are closing their pages to him. But he is 
usually the last of the patent medicine and quack ilk 
to go. ‘‘McClure’s’’ stood by him long after all the 
other medical advertising had been expunged from its 
pages. His bland and benevolent features shone forth 
like a benison from the rear of CoLLIER’s for years. 
‘‘Harper’s”’ still harbors him, and he is a particular 
pet of the religious weeklies—at special rates. 
‘‘Dissolvent Method”’ is the Oneal slogan. No mat- 
ter what the trouble may be, he ‘‘dissolves’’ it away. 
‘‘How I Make the Blind See and Cure All Eye Diseases 
in Patient’s Own Home Without the Knife,’’ is the 
modest heading of one of his advertisements in that 
model of religious journalism, the ‘‘Christian Endeavor 
World.’’ ‘‘By this mild and harmless treatment,’’ he 
announces, ‘‘I have restored sight to thousands in all 
parts of the world. With it I have cured cataract, optic 
nerve paralysis, granulated (szc) lids, pannus, pterygium, 
glaucoma, conjestion (szc) of the optic nerves, weak, 


watery eyes, and all other eye diseases.’’ All this he: 


will do for the moderate price of fifty dollars—some- 


one of a high-sounding organization whose sole purpose 
is to issue framable parchments to doctors of dubious 
standing, the other certifying that Dr. Oren Oneal was 
a member of the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital at Niles, 
Michigan. Dr. Oneal has never been in Niles, Michi- 
gan. He has had no relation with St. Luke’s Hospital 
of that town, because there is no such institution. The 
document he purchased from a quack named Prohert, 
who did a little peddling business in this line, charging 
$20 for the framed article when he couldn’t get $25. 
Dr. B. F. Bye of cancer fame has one of these, and I 
have seen them decorating the offices of other quacks. 

For the. conduct of a perfectly legitimate business 
these were three obviously rotten props. A fourth was 
supplied by a copy of the ‘‘New York Health Journal,” 
used by Dr. Oneal as a warrant of professional stand- 
ing, and containing an ‘‘unqualified editorial endorse- 
ment” (leading editorial) of that gentleman’s method 
and practise. Now, the ‘‘New York Health Journal” 
(since happily defunct) was, as I have observed before 
in the Liquozone matter and elsewhere, a fake, pure 
and simple. It printed no ‘‘editorial endorsements” 
except for cold cash.- As Dr. Oneal doesn’t remember 
paying for his puff, I assume that the 
firm which places his advertising did it 





ing, your eye or ear specialist, or eye 
and ear specialist—for some of them 
combine the two—is ready for business. 
To get his patients he appeals to a deep- 
rooted and universal instinct, the pite- 
ous shrinking of the flesh and spirit 
from cold steel, so often the cruel 
necessity and the merciful hope of the 
afflicted. 


Like Mending Chimneys by Mail 


*‘Don’t undergo an operation. Come 
to me and spare yourself the torture of 
the knife,’’ loudly invites the quack. 
What matters it to him that the time 


wasted in his futile processes may mean Many. of you ane doing so now—some for 
sight or hearing wasted, also, and be- pete some 108 pigasure, <a 
yond chance of recovery! He gets his Sa Se oo aaa en Attala Pour 
pay; that’s his whole concern. For this yes-—perhaps tor years. It may be trough 
,t : . using. them too much in your work and under 
he will promise to cure you, not only wrong conditions—-bad light. worry. or when 
without operation, but without even & in poor health when you ought not to have 
seeing you. Can the mind conceive ~~ been working or using your eyes at. all. ’ : are not necessary 
anything more preposterous? Here are “aleasure you over indulge in many j in 99 cases out of 100. 
two instruments of nerve and muscle, ~~derange the nervous 


infinitely delicate, inscrutably efficient 
and accurate. he eye is a marvel of 
mathematical adjustment in angles and 





Would You Take for 


Your Eyes? 
Would You Sell Them 
at Any Price? 


for him. One other bit of suggestive 
evidence is found in the Nebraska State 
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"y Board of Health Records, showing that 
in 1899 the Board Secretaries recom- 
mended the revocation of Dr. Oren 
Oneal’s license ‘‘on the ground of un- 
professional and dishonorable conduct.” 


Invents Unknown Diseases 


So much as to Oneal’s standing. Now 
as to his methods. About a year ago a 
certain Mrs. Price wrote him, giving 
the details of an incurable case and ask- 
ing if he could cure her. He replied: 

“T find the trouble to be paralysis of 
the optic nerve. [There is no such con- 
dition; he meant, as he afterward ad- 
mitted, atrophy of the optic nerve.] I 
have been especially successful in cur- 
ing such troubles as yours. [In a letter 
to another prospective patient, shown 


“Glasses me as evidence that he would not take 


money from hopeless cases, he distinctly 
states that paralysis of the optic nerve 
‘will not respond to any treatment.’’] 
So positive am I that your case is cur- 
able and that you can be cured in a 








curves of vision. Our precious quack 
proposes to solve the problem of its dis- 
torted equations without the slightest 
study of the figures. Could he work 
out a geometrical thesis without a dia- 
gram? Could he survey a field by mail? The prob- 
lems of hearing are almost as intricate and far more 
obscure than those of seeing. The self-styled ‘‘ Emi- 
nent Aurist’’ will remedy the most difficult defects 
without a personal examination. Would he essay to 
repair a defective chimney flue by ‘‘home treatment’’? 
The proposition is a far more reasonable one. Yet the 
eternally hopeful, eternally credulous, fill the mails 
with trusting appeals and dollars addressed to these 
swindlers, and thus lighten themselves for a swifter 
flight to darkness and silence. 

If I were organizing an American Institute of Quack 
Specialists I should select Dr. Oren Oneal of Chicago 
as the first president. The artful plausibility of his 
advertising, his ingenuity in ‘‘jollying along’’ the pa- 
tient for his reluctant dollars, the widespread familiar- 
ity of his features through the magazine advertising 
pages, and, above all, his sleek and polished personality, 
make him the natural candidate. A high-class expo- 
nent of the charlatan’s art is Dr. Oren. No raw news- 


OREN ONEAL 


A high-class eye quack who will undertake to cure incurable blindness 


times for twenty-five, but the patient must put down 
part of the money in advance. Give him his pay .and 
Oneal will undertake the impossible on any one’s eyes; 
not only this, but he will undertake’to cure cases 
which he himself knows to be incurable. His ‘Dis- 
solvent Method”’ is a high-sounding name for a cheap 
eye-wash which can no more cure any serious derange- 
ment than can plain water. This he sends out by ex- 
press with impressive directions as to use. 

When I called upon Dr. Oneal at his office he 
assured me that he was doing a perfectly legitimate 
business, and that I was making a grave error in 
listing him with the quacks. As he spoke he was 
facing a wall on which hung a number of framed docu- 
ments. One was a certificate of membership in the 
American Medical Association, which is the standard 
medical body of the country. Dr. Oneal was forced 
out of it several years ago for unprofessional conduct. 
Nevertheless, he keeps the old certificate on exhibit. 
Neighboring the outlawed certificate were two others, 


short time, that I will promise to con- 
tinue the treatment free of charge after 
five months.’’ [Her condition, as de- 
scribed by her, was obviously and hope- 
lessly incurable. ] 

Here, then, is ‘‘the most successful 
oculist of modern times’”’ (vzde his own modest claim) 
diagnosing a condition which doesn’t exist, and prom- 
ising to cure a disease which he himself admits else- 
where to be incurable. The matter of Mrs. Price’s 
eyes never came to a test, because she offered to 
deposit one hundred dollars (twice his price) to be 
paid to him when a cure was effected, whereupon 
he wrote her one epistle replete with pained dignity, 
and charged up his letter-forms and postage to profit 
and loss. 

An Eastern ophthalmologist filled out one of Dr. 
Oneal’s diagnosis blanks with the unmistakable de- 
scription of an incurable case of atrophy of the optic 
nerve, which the learned specialist promptly diagnosed 
as cataract, and offered tocure for fifty dollars. Stra- 
bismus (cross-eyes) is one of Dr. Oneal’s specialties. I 
asked him how he cured this trouble without the knife, 
to which he replied that he had never made such a 
claim. On the following day he sent to my hotel (for 
the purpose of proving that his methods were garters tly 
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upright) a quantity of advertising matter, which he 
had apparently not censored, as it contained a diagnosis 
plank bearing these words: ‘‘Cross-eyes straightened 
in two minutes without knife, pain, or inconvenience.”’ 
When this slight discrepancy was called to his atten- 
tion he tried to explain it away by saying that he used 
“an instrument of my own invention.’’, Technically, 
this instrument is a kind of scissors; but I fail to see 
how the patient who is lured to Dr. Oneal’s office by 
romises of non-surgical cure (‘‘Eye Diseases Cured 

ithout Surgery”’ is the title of his book) suffers the 
less because the operator’s instrument has two blades 
instead of one. Oneal says: ‘‘I make no guarantee to 


cure.”” I have his letter guaranteeing a cure. He says: 
“Neither do I charge for a cure.’’ I have his letter 
naming fifty dollars as the price of a cure. He says: 


“J will not under any circumstances treat a case or 
take money when I think there is any doubt of effect- 
ingacure.’’ I have his letters offering to treat hope- 
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only bad about one year. It had been treated by two 
different oculists with but temporary relief, and they 
wanted to operate, but the patient would not submit, 
and, hearing of Dr. Coffee, came to him, and in five 
months’ use of the absorption treatment, sight was 
restored almost completely.’’ It is impossible to with- 
hold a tribute to the calm and logical mind of the ma- 
son who owned the eye. An ordinary man, into whose 
optical cavity lime had spurted, would, in the instancy 
of his pain, rush to the nearest doctor. Not so our 
German friend. 

‘‘Wait,’’ says he to himself, ‘‘don’t let’s be hasty. 
This is a case for Coffee. Me for Des Moines, U.S. A.”’ 

So he changes his clothes, buys him a ticket, and 
comes over to be examined. Probably he tells Coffee 
about the lime incident. 

‘‘Lime?”’ says that Eminent Authority. ‘‘Pooh! 
Not at all. The trouble was caused by a general 
practitioner using sugar-of-lead eye-water in the eye. 

[This last is quoted direct from the 
Coffee book.] Ulcers. Also cataract. 














I’li cure you.”’ 

And he did it, so he says, in five 
months. . 

Imagine the surprise and relief of 
the mason at discovering that what he 
had supposed was a splash of lime 
from the mixture he was working, 
was really a dose of sugar-of-lead eye- 
water surreptitiously introduced into 
his optic by a villainous general prac- 
titioner presumably operating a 
squirt-gun from a neighboring win- 
dow. (Query: Could it have been 
Haab himself, scheming to get a pic- 
ture for his book?) 


Eyes Repaired by Mail 


Again, Plate 32 of Haab’s book 
shows two specimens: (A) Senile cata- 
ract in a woman seventy-two years 
old; (B) Cataract in a fourteen-year- 
old boy caused by falling against a 
table. In the Coffee tome, this iden- 
tical Picture A appears as a before- 








THE HOUSE THE QUACK BUILT 


Residence of W. O. Coffee in Des Moines, built from the dollars of dupes 


less cases, and other letters from him offering to take 
cases which he admits are probably ineurable. In the 
face of all this, Oneal writes me a personal letter depre- 
cating any attack upon him, and saying: ‘‘All you have 
against me is a few technicalities—a few words which 
have crept into my literature to which you take excep- 
tion.’”’ Dr. Oneal is proceeding ona false premise. I 
have nothing against him; I found him a singularly 
agreeable and frank specimen of the genus Quack. 
But every man, woman, and child who reads his adver- 
tisements has this against him and against the maga- 
zines that print his stuff: that he is a maker of lying 
promises, a deliberate swindler, and a tamperer with 
blindness at the peril of others, for a fifty-dollar fee. 
‘‘Absorption Method”’ is the pro- 
fessional catch-phrase of Dr. W./O. 
Coffee of Des Moines, Iowa, where 
he runs an eye-and-ear infirmary, 


using and Picture B as an after-using 
exhibit. ‘‘The patient,’’ says Dr. Cof- 
fee, ‘‘made the fatal error of submit- 
ting to an operation,’’ with the result 
as shown in A; but afterward came to 
Coffee, who repaired the damage as in 
B. Reasoning from the Coffee statement, it is plain 
that the aged lady and the unfortunate youth, having 
heard in their German homes that Dr. Coffee cured 
cataract by mail, promptly removed the injured organs 
and sent them, postage prepaid to Des Moines, where 
the specialist fixed one and returned it, but unfortu- 
nately mislaid the other, so that one of the senders 
must still be short of vision. But whether the vener- 
able Frau is now cocking the eye of budding manhood 
at the village belles, or the youth peering cautiously 
at the world with the seasoned and saddened outlook 
of seventy-two years, is a matter requiring further 
investigation. 

In view of the ‘‘Eminent Authority’s’’ qualifications 
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and does an extensive bunco busi- 
ness by mail. Dr. Coffee’s stock 
in trade as an oculist is a large 
supply of cheek, and a copy of 
“External Diseases of the Eye,’’ 
by Haab of Berlin. Professor Haab 
is a genuine authority, and his book 
is an excellent foundation for eye 
practise, but not as Coffee uses it. 
The Des Moines expert’s interest is 
confined to the pictures, which are 
in color and are rather painful to 
look at; just the sort of thing to 
set one worrying about his own 
eyes. Herein lies their value to 
the shrewd Coffee. He gets up a | 
book of his own, all about him- 
self and his successful Absorption 
Treatment; and, applying the treat- 
ment to the Haab volume, absorbs 
the illustrations whole. 


Stolen Goods Improved 


For instance, Table 19 in the Haab 
book shows a badly mutilated eye 
labeled ‘‘Lime-burn, caused by the 
explosion of a bottle.’? That is 
what Haab thought of it. Deluded 
Teuton! This same picture trans- 
ferred to Coffee’s classic work is 
described in the following bold 
and masterly strokes. ‘‘This eye 
was afflicted with granulated lids 
and ulcers, following inflammation. 
There is no known remedy that 
will remove these spots except Dr. 
Coffee’s absorption treatment, and 
it will do it completely. This case 
required three months to absorb 
the scum and scar and clear up 
the sight.’’ On the same plate of 
Haab’s book appears an illustration 
of ‘‘Lime-burn of longer standing 
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In the case of a mason mixing 
lime.” How tame, compared to 
the spirited Coffee version of the 
same eye! ‘‘Chronic ulcers of the 
2ye and cataract. This eye had 
been diseased for four years, but 
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the Absorption Treatment | 
AS ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED BY | 


By DR. W. 0. COFFEE” 
2CURES.: 
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DR. W. O. COFFEE 


A strongly endorsed long-distance healer 


as an Eminent Thief and Preeminent Liar, the mass of 
testimonials which he offers fails to impress me par- 
ticularly, though some of the local ones interest me. 
For instance, Mr. Nye, editor of the Des Moines 
‘‘News,’’ goes on record in print to the effect that 
“‘Dr. Coffee is an -honorable man; perfectly reliable in 
every particular’’—an opinion which, I venture to 
guess, is based on prompt payment of the Coffee ad- 
vertising bills due the ‘‘News.’’ Advertising Manager 
Snyder of the ‘‘News’’ furnishes additional evidence 
in his letter. The owner of ‘‘'The Homestead’’ and the 
manager of ‘‘Successful Farming,’’ both of which 
papers get part of the Coffee advertising fund, oblig- 
ingly testify to the moral and professional worth of the 
‘‘eminent’’ charlatan. And he has also got religious 
backing, an asset of the greatest value to any medical 
rogue, since it inspires confidence on the part of his 
prospective dupes. ‘‘Lawk, sirs, we keeps a minister!’’ 
boast Quack & Co., and make the most of it in their 
advertisements. Dr. Coffee’s minister is the Rev. J. 
Ernest Cathell, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Des 
Moines, who lends his name toa personal endorsement. 
The processes underlying this endorsement are not 
difficult to conjecture. A not-too-inquiring, charitable- 
minded clergyman, a rich parishioner, an occasional 
pious word substantially backed up by a generous gift 
to the church: ‘‘Surely, this Dr. Coffee must be a worthy 
man.’’ And so the rogue goes forth, tongue in cheek, 
with a cheaply bought blessing on his bunco business 
which he promptly puts into type as a shove to his 
trade. For the rest, the eminent Coffee just about 
parallels with his ‘‘Absorption Method’’ the eminent 
Oneal with his ‘‘Dissolvent Method.’’ He _ under- 
takes to cure promptly and permanently incurable 
cases of cataract, atrophy of the optic nerve (which he 
calls ‘‘paralysis’’), glaucoma, and other ailments, with- 
out ever seeing the eye he is maltreating. 


Scientific Editors Cry for Him 


Singularly like Dr. W. O. Coffee is Dr. P. Chester 
Madison of Chicago, who is, if one may credit his own 
statement, ‘‘America’s Master Oculist.’’ Which one 
copied from the other I am unable to say; but both 
Coffee and Madison advertise an “Absorption Method,’’ 
and both steal their illustrations from Haab. Madison’s 
pictorial peculations are exhibited in the accompanying 
illustration. Madison has high-priced local endorse- 
ments, The Chicago ‘‘Inter Ocean’’ (having been paid 
for it) declares its patron ‘‘America’s Greatest Oculist,’’ 
and solemnly states that he ‘‘will be classed in histor 
as an eminent scientist,’’ and that ‘‘scientific and medi- 
cal journals are clamoring for articles written by him.”’ 
At least one religious journal seems to have ‘‘clamored’’ 
successfully, for ‘‘The Christian Century’’ prints, at 
advertising rates, doubtless, a touching article by the 
Doctor entitled ‘‘The Window of the Soul’’ (meaning 
the eye), and for good measure the managing editor of 
the paper writes him a letter, all about ‘‘little Ethel 
Chapman,’’ who was cured by the Madison Absorption 
Method. ‘‘It reminded one of the sweet song of the 
skylark soaring to greet the morning sun,” gurgles 
Editor Young ecstatically, ‘‘to hear little Ethel tell’ 
how Dr. Madison saved her from blindness. It re- 
minds one of the sweet song of the cuckoo to hear 
Editor Young chanting on his editorial page the praises 
of Dr. Madison asa healer and a member of the Jackson 
Boulevard Christian Church, which is profitable for Dr. 
Madison, but pretty tough on a presumably innocent 
church. 

Any kind of eye disease is meat for Madison, but he 
makes quite a specialty of cross-eyes. ‘‘Why Reniain 
Cross-Eyed?”’ he pertinently inquires, and explains that 
he can cure people afflicted with strabismus ‘‘almost 
instantaneously without the use of the knife, without 
confining them to a dark room, without the use of 
bandages, without the administration of anesthetics, 
chloroform, or ether, and with absolutely no pain.’’ 
The only drawback to this is that it is a lie. A few 
cases of strabismus there are, mostly those of young 
people, which can be corrected by slow and careful 
non-surgical treatment. But when Dr. Madison or. any 
other doctor pretends to be generally successful in 
strabismus by an ‘‘Absorbent Method’’ or any such 
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nonsense, he is obtaining patients and their money 
under false pretenses. ‘‘Cross-Eyed Forty-eight Years; 
Cured in Two Minutes’”’ is the heading of one of his 
testimonials. Another reads: ‘‘ Eyes Straightened ; Was 
Cross-Eyed Twenty-six Years.’’ This is sheer faking. 
If Madison straightens eyes in two minutes, he does it 
by cutting the muscle responsible for the uneven ten- 
sion, and if he doesn’t use the knife he uses scissors or 
clippers or some equally painful implement. His ‘‘no 
knife” claim is simply disreputable word-juggling. Of 
course, he undertakes to cure atrophy of the optic 
nerve, glaucoma, cataract, etc., as do all the eye quacks. 


The Flitting Fakers 


For the scores of petty fakers who flit from city to 
city doing a little business in eye lotions, I have no 
space. Their preparations are either boracic acid solu- 
tions, which are useful merely as a cleansing agent, and 
can be purchased at the corner drug store for one- 
twentieth of the quack’s price, or cocaine concoctions, 
eXtremely dangerous in unpractised hands. In the 
semi-ethical field ‘‘Murine’’ has made itself prominent. 
Its claims are preposterous. It is merely a fairly good 
cleansing solution. One of the Murine concern’s prep- 
arations, Banene, is advertised to absorb cataract, a 
reminiscence of Coffee, Madison, ef a/. The man who 
attempts to ‘‘doctor’’ his own eye for anything more 
serious than ordinary irritation is running arisk. As 
for ‘‘absent treatment’’ there is just one kind of eye 
that can be successfully treated by mail, and that is a 
glass eye. 

The superintendent of a great institution for the 
deaf and partly deaf states that nine tenths of those 
who come there do so only after having spent from 
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exactly similar, whose address Dr. Powell has unfor- 
tunately lost. Price of treatment $100; reduced to $30 
because of ‘‘special interest’’ in the case. 

Letter I1I—Warning that the $30 price lasts only 
fifteen days. 

Letter 1|V—Expressing surprise that ‘‘Dear Friend”’ 
has failed to avail himself of the unparalleled opportu- 
nity. Dr. Powell ‘‘firmly believes’’ that if the patient 
had ordered at once he would ‘‘at the present moment 
be well on the road to recovery.’’ Terms now $5 down 
and $25 after trial. ‘‘I could not make an offer more 
fair to my brother,’’ he pathetically avers. 

Letter V—Price drops to $25. ‘‘Should you place 
your case with me I will cure you.’’ The doubts ex- 
pressed in No. II have fled before the fear of losing the 
catch. 

Letter VI—‘‘It has been and is now a matter of no 
small wonderment to me why you so persistently 
neglect so important a matter as the treatment and 
cure of your affliction. I have cured many cases similar 
to yours. My professional honor is at stake, and I am 
not going to make a false or misleading statement to 
secure you asa patient.’’ Terms—$25 cash, or $15 cash 
and two monthly payments of $7.50 each. 

Letter VII and last—‘‘Fortune is now knocking at 
your door,’’ and Dr. Powell makes a ‘‘special and con- 
fidential price of $15,’’ to secure ‘‘a cured patient in your 
neighborhood right away,’’ and for this, gives me ‘‘the 
most positive assurance of a rapid and complete cure.”’ 

This is the Complete Letter-Writer of quackery. Of 
the seven epistles six are form-letters, sent exactly alike 
to every patient, and abounding in general promises, 
equally and fallaciously inapplicable to every case. 
Dr. Guy Clifford Powell’s ‘‘ Electro-Vibratory Cure for 
Deafness’’ isn’t worth $100, or $30, or $25, or 25 cents, 
except as its patent right, owned by the ‘‘discov- 
erer,’’ is an asset in his swindling operations. 








This picture, filched from Prof. 
Haab’s “Diseases of the External 
Eye,” is described by Madison as 
“Inflammation, adhesion, and burst- 
ing of eye-ball,’? cured by his ab- 
sorption method. It is really a 
case of wound from an iron splinter 





Another of the Haab pictures, 
claimed by Madison as his own 
cure of “‘secondary cataract and 
adhesion following operation.” 
This is also a case of iron wound. 
Neither of these cases ever got 
within four thousand miles of 
Madison’s office in Chicago, III. 


MADISON’S THEFTS FROM A STANDARD BOOK 


Another member of the Powell clan hails 
from Boston. He must be a thorn in the side 
of Discoverer Powell, this Dr. J. Rider Powell, 
as he not only has a vibrator of his own, but 
he offers to sell it, together with a five months’ 
treatment, for the low price of three dollars, 
which is cutting under the market witha venge- 
ance. Considering the cheapness of Dr. J. 
Rider, I hesitate to criticize him too severely, 
but his ‘“‘literature’’ fills me with misgivings 
that he is brother in art, if not in family, to 
Guy Clifford. Boston shelters also ‘‘Health 
Specialist Sproule,’’ who occasionally styles 
himself ‘‘Catarrh Specialist Sproule.’’ ‘‘Deaf- 
ness Conquered”’ is Sproule’s headline. ‘‘I shall 
let you know whether the case is one I can 
conscientiously accept for treatment,’’ he writes 
me, and when I send him the details of a case 
which any one but an imbecile or a quack would 
recognize as hopeless, he cheerfully accepts it. 
The Doctors Gardner of West Thirty-third 
Street, New York, run a fake concern, on a 
basis of false and ridiculous claims. 


The Deaf Not Neglected 








three hundred to one thousand dollars each on quack 


treatments, vibration methods, and mechanical ear 
drums. Certain kinds of deafness are curable, it is 
true, and it is also true that the quacks, with their 
hit-or-miss system, sometimes benefit mild cases of 


catarrhal deafness; but these are cases which any 
aurist could handle better, cheaper, and more quickly. 


For, it must be borne in mind, the purpose of the quack, 
who treats at so much per month, is to keep his patient 


under treatment as long as possible. 


Outside of simple 


catarrhal cases, the self-vaunting ‘‘specialist’’ is far 
more likely to do irreparable damage than to be of any 


benefit. 


What Oneal and Coffee are 


¢ 
to the diseased-eye mar- 


ket, Dr. Guy Clifford Powell is to the ear trade. So 
completely and satisfactorily does Powell fulfill every 
tradition of the quack industry that I shall catalogue 
him under specific headings, as an instructive type. 


_ (A) Clams. ‘‘Deafness Cured at Last. 
New Discovery for the Positive Cure of Deafness and 
At last, after years of study and re- 


Head Noises. 


Wonderful 


search, the wonderful Nature Forces have been har 


nessed together, and Deafness can-be cured. 


If I did 


not know positively that my method could cure I would 
not allow my name to be connected with this treatment. 
. . Write to-day to the discoverer, Guy Clifford 


Powell. at 


(B) Catchword. Electro-Vibration. ‘‘Electro-Vibra- 
tion, which is my method of treatment, is heralded by 
the greatest scientists of this country as the most 
scientific and certain treatment of the age.’’ 


(C) Religious Sponsor. 


Rev. Father Sydney G. 


Jeffords, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, who writes a to-whom-it-may-concern letter, in 
which he says: ‘‘I consider Dr. Powell one of the most 
careful and exhaustive investigators in his special line 


to be found anywhere.”’ 
(D) Edztorial Sponsor. 


The ‘‘National Journal of 


Health’ (a congener of the fake ‘‘New York Health 
Journal’’ and of the ‘‘American Journal of Health’’), 
which editorializes as follows: ‘‘Dr. Guy Clifford Powell 
. . . has perfected a system of treatment that actually 


cures, as we know from its results. 


It is known as the 


Electro-Vibratory apparatus for the cure of deafness 


and head noises,’’ etc., etc. 


(E) Deprectating Scale of Prices. 


swift degrees to $15. 


(F) Typical Correspondence. 


From $100 by 
(The diagnosis of the 


case indicated, beyond possibility of doubt, hopeless 
deafness from destruction of the apparatus of hearing 
by an explosion.) Letter I—Addressed ‘‘ Dear Friend,”’ 
assures the patient of complete and permanent cure 


“at your home.”’ 


Letter II—Admits that the case is difficult, but refers 
the sufferer to the cured case of a Mr. Kelly, almost 


Small instruments at large prices, exploited as 

aids to hearing, may still be found advertised in 

some of the most careful magazines. These are quite 
moderate in their claims, and as long as the prospective 
buyer understands that it is ten to one against his de- 
riving any benefit from them, they are, perhaps, legiti- 
mate enough. Seldom do they do any harm, though the 
introduction of foreign substances into the ear is not 
the most prudent of processes. An extreme type was 
the late Help-to-Hear Company (not in the legitimate 
category), which sent out circulars stating that the in- 
ventor had been deaf for twelve years, during which 
time he had spent a small fortune on cures, before per- 
fecting a device which was a certain remedy and which 
he would sell to the blessed public for the small price 
of $2each. Investigation by the Post-Office authorities 
developed the fact that the ‘‘device’’ was a small sheet 
of hard rubber to be held against the teeth, that it was 
wholly inefficacious, and that it cost about seven cents; 





P. CHESTER MADISON OF CHICAGO 


He calls himself ‘America’s Master Oculist,’’ and steals 
pictures from a German professor’s book to prove it 








after admitting all which, the Help-to-Hear Company 
gracefully retired from business. 

Easily first among the mechanical fakes is Acting 
made by the New York and London Electric Association 
of Kansas City, which also manufactures ‘‘ Magneto-Con. 
servative Garments’’ (supposed to cure anything from 
indigestion to locomotor ataxia) and other buncodevices. 
Acti..a itself is alleged ,to cure deafness and blindness 
also catarrh, nervousness, and a few pathological odds 
and ends of that sort. Its religious backers are the St 
Louis ‘‘ Christian Advocate” 
and the ‘‘Central Baptist.” Its 
booklet is a weird jumble of 
pseudo - physiology and bad 
English. The Actina itself 
costs ten dollars. It is a small 
steel vial with screw stoppers 
at both ends. One end cures 
eye ailments and the other ear 
troubles. They work simul- 
taneously. I live in hopes of 
seeing the Actina concern give 
a test, applying Blind Mary to 
one end and a deaf mute to the 
other, and curing both at one 
stroke of business for five dol- 
lars apiece. The Actina, upon 
being unpacked from the box 
in which it is mailed, comports 
itself like a decayed onion. It 
is worth the ten dollars to get 
away from the odor. ‘‘Can be 
used by any one with perfect 
safety,’’ says the advertise- 
ment, but I should regard it as 
extremely unsafe to offer it to 
a person with a weak stomach. 
Its principal ingredient is oil 
of mustard, an active poison, 
regarding which the United 
States Pharmacopeeia prints this emphatic warning: 
‘‘Great caution should be exercised when smelling 
this oil.’’ So the ‘‘perfect safety’’ guarantee is hardly 
sound. The Actina contains also oil of sassafras, repre- 
senting presumably a brave but hopeless attempt to 
kill the inexpressible odor, and some alkaloid, possibly 
atropin. So far as curing any genuine eye or ear dis- 
ease is concerned, the sufferer might just as well—and 
with far more safety—blow red pepper up his nose, and 
get his sneeze cheaper than by sniffing at a ten-dollar 
evil smell. The whole contrivance costs probably 
about twenty-five cents to make. 

Space lacks to consider at any length the get-thin- 
quick frauds, but the following letter regarding the 
“Obesity Cure” of F. J. Kellogg of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, puts the case so justly that I quote it as 
applying to all this class of fakes: 


WONDERFUL ACTINA 


“Cures”? eye troubles at one 
end, ear diseases at the other 
and all by means of a bad 
smell valued at ten dollars 


‘COMANCHE, TEXAs, Fed. 7, 1906 
“Editor Collier's, New York City, N. Y.: 

‘“‘DEAR Str—As one of your subscribers I take the 
liberty of sending you the within letter. 

““«Purns fat into muscle’ is the slogan of this fake. 
Every one having the slightest knowledge of physio- 
logical metamorphosis knows that such a change is 
impossible. 

‘““This vulture sneaking into the homes of those suf- 
fering from fatty degeneration, or (which is more 
frequently the case) enjoying good health and fat 
because of a family characteristic, and, by a process of 
mental suggestion, swindling and despoiling them of 
remaining health, should be held up to public scorn till 
the world may see that there are better men in every 
prison containing an inmate on earth. 

“Yours truly, 
‘*]. W. REESE.”’ 

Mr. Reese is right. Nothing supplies muscle where 
fat was, but hard physical effort, and the man who pre- 
tends to achieve this result by medicine or ‘‘health 
food’’ is lying in the face of a fundamenta] law of 
nature. The treatment that reduces your fat by mail 
reduces your health by mail. ‘There are also cures for 


leanness, addressed mostly to women, and promising’ 


perfection of figure. This is not a matter into which a 
lay journal can go deeply. It is, perhaps, enough to 
say that any woman who tries the ‘‘bust developer”’ 
treatment is playing with fire, and that the vultures 
who conduct it fatten on the carrion of ruined morals 
and wrecked lives. 


Some Ways of Knowing a Quack 


In one department of miedical practise a layman may 
be justified in giving advice, and that is in pointing out 
what pitfalls to avoid. Here are a few of the more 
conspicuous and unmistakable indications of quackery 
among the specialists: The advertising doctor who, 
having a ‘‘cure’’ to sell, is ‘‘editorially endorsed’’ by 
any publication, particularly in the religious field, is a 
quack. The doctor who advertises secret powers, or 
newly discovered scientific methods, or vaunts a special 
‘‘system’”’ or ‘‘method,”’ is a quack. The doctor who 
offers to sell, at a price, a cure for any ailment is a 
quack, and if he professes a ‘‘special interest’’ in your 
case and promises reduced rates, he’s throwing in a 
little extra lying for good measure. Finally, the form- 
letter isa sure sign. You can tell it because it begins 
‘Dear Friend,”’ or ‘‘Dear Mr. So-and-So,”’ or ‘‘ My dear 
Correspondent,’’ and contains promises that will fit any 
case. If, however, you are determined to give a trial 
to one of these ‘‘specialists,’’ suggest these terms: that, 
since he fromzses to cure you, you will deposit to his 
account the full price of the treatment, to be paid him 
as soon as you are cured, or substantially benefited, 
and not before. Then and there negotiations will 
cease. The promising quack will never stand behind 
his promises. Through this simple expedient one may 
guard himself against the whole army of medical 
scamps, for this is the final test of quackery which 
none of the ilk can abide. : 
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THE MASTER POWER 


LOVE, WHICH 


By ANNE ELIZABETH 


“QT isn’t the money, you understand. Any fool 
can make money. And it isn’t because you’re 
nobody in particular. The somebody a fellow 
makes himself is the only one that counts. 
The trouble is .. .’’ 

As he paused, the Senator’s sharp little eyes measured 
the young man in front of him. He snapped his lids 
over their verdict with a short laugh. 

“The trouble is, I don’t think you have the stuff in 
you. If you make the money you won’t know what to 
buy with it.”’ 

“If you mean that I don’t include people in the pos- 
sible things that money will buy, you are quite right.”’ 

The Senator forgave the sting because he had pro- 
voked it. ‘‘My dear boy,’’ he said comfortably, ‘‘peo- 
ple are the only things worth buying. Money is 
merely the price of power.”’ 

“Of course,’’ the young man agreed, “‘if you are 
satisfied with that sort of a lease of power that goes 
tothe highest bidder. I confess I haven’t much am- 
bition for dollar-mark success.”’ « 

Again the Senator brushed aside the innuendo with 
his easy smile. The politician's rule never to take 
offense unless offense were serviceable was made easy 
for him by a sense of humor generous enough to per- 
mit him to laugh at himself. 

‘‘Well, I never denied paying my way into the Sen- 
ate,’’ he said, with disarming candor. ‘‘That’s what I 
made money for. You have to have some argument 
when you want to represent the people more than they 
want you torepresent them. Power’s the thing! It 
doesn’t matter much how you get it. Why, now—’’ 

The Senator leaned forward and struck his heavy 
fists upon the table. His little eyes were points of light. 

“Why, now, Brooke, you know as well as I do that 
there isn’t anything I want in this country that I can’t 


‘Not unless it were a big popular election,’’ the other 
suggested softly. 

“Exactly !’’ laughed the Senator, with unfailing good- 
humor. ‘‘And I mean to get that this fall. I guess I’ve 
reached the point where power makes power. I don’t 
even need the money now.”’ 

Young Brooke rose, and his movement brought back 
the Senator’s attention to the more immediate subject. 

‘*You know I’m rather sorry you haven’t it in you,”’ 
he went on in a Gifierent tone. ‘‘The trouble 
with you young people with ideals is that 
you never have much else. And ideals don’t 
work by themselves. If 1 could give my 
backing to one of your theories, now!’ ~ 

The young man joined in the laugh, but 
rather ruefully. ‘‘It isn’t such a joke, you 
know,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and what makes it 
more serious, since we’re talking so frankly, 
is that Ican’t muster up any ambition to be 
eligible according to your standards. I’m 
quite aware that I haven’t much to offer 
Elizabeth, but if I had more by your reck- 
oning, I’d bring her less by mine.”’ 

Senator Harding got up rather heavily 
from his chair and laid a hand on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“‘See here, young man, I’m rich enough to 
be able to afford a poor son-in-law if I liked 
him. As I said before, the money don’t 
count. But the man does. When we take 
another man into the family he’s got to be 
a heavyweight. You’re a decent fellow, and 
a clever one. You can fix word combina- 
tions all right. But what in thunder’s the 
use of playing with words when you might 
be playing with men? You'll keep on writ- 
ing bright paragraphs for that paper of yours. 
After a while, maybe, you’ll write ’em for a 
bigger one. And that’s as much as you'll 
ever amount to. Elizabeth and I want a 
bigger man than that.’’ 

“Really, Senator, it’s unlike your sagacity 
to express so little respect for the power of 
the press.”’ 

“Well, I’ve found it a power easily di- 
rected,’’ chuckled the Senator. 

The young man considered him thought- 
fully. “‘And yet,’’ he reflected, ‘‘though I 
may never amount to anything, I think, if 
I wanted to, I might cheat you out of that 
big popular election yow’re looking for. I 
really think I might.” 

The Senator’s eyes narrowed. 
threat?’ he inquired. 

“No, merely a possibility. Supposing I 
should quote you—Senator Harding admits 
buying his seat in the Senate, or Senator 
Harding declares money is the price of 
power. Work up pretty well as headliners, 
wouldn’t they?” 

‘No, my son, not unless you could also 
prove that the money came from grinding the faces of 
the poor. A revelation has to be pretty racy to make 
ashow nowadays. But go ahead if you want to. I 
don’t mind your turning a dishonest penny at my 
expense.’’ 

The young man lifted his head with a fine scorn. 

‘What do you take me for?” he exclaimed, ‘I don’t 
want anything but Elizabeth, and if I’m not going to 
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IS EVEN STRONGER THAN DEATH 


get her there wouldn’t be much compensation in trying 
to play David to your Goliath.’’ 

‘‘And you won’t get in line?’’ 

‘It’s not my line, you see!’ laughed Brooke, half in 
embarrassment, half in pride. ‘‘You’re right in think- 
ing I never could get ahead in politics. Why, I couldn’t 
even hope to keep up with the rank and file. So if 
you’re determined to marry Elizabeth to a successful 
politician, and if Elizabeth—”’ 

“Ah! @iiElizabeth ... ?’’ 

Brooke turned toward the window. Elizabeth her- 
self was walking across the lawn, wholesomely careless 
of the sun that discovered gold gleams in her brown 
hair and browned the fresh tints of her upturned face. 
Elizabeth was not an ethereal young person. She had 
inherited some of her father’s shrewdness and had ab- 
sorbed a good deal of his blunt but serviceable sense of 
humor. But this morning, with the sun haloing her 
hair and brightening her white dress, she flashed across 
the green like astray spirit of light, buoyant and radiant. 

The young man’s eyes followed her. Then he turned, 
blinking as if the vision blinded him. Perhaps it did. 

‘‘It was Elizabeth who sent me to you,’’ he confessed 
frankly. ‘‘Her consent is conditioned on yours.’’ 

“Our tastes are pretty much alike,’’ laughed her 
father, ‘‘and we’re neither of us very romantic.’’ He 
was still watching her through the window. ‘‘By Jove, 
Brooke,”’ he cried, ‘‘isn’t she worth being a successful 
politician for?’’ 

Brooke picked up his hat with sudden decision. 
‘‘She’s worth more than a successful politician!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’m going to tell her so.”’ 

‘‘Go ahead, my boy!”’ the Senator encouraged him. 
‘“‘T haven’t any fears for Elizabeth. You won’t tell her 
anything she doesn’t know. She’s not likely to let you 
forget that while she may be worth more, she certainly 
is not worth tess!”’ 

The Senator’s eyes wrinkled in enjoyment as he 
watched the young man bolt out the door and rush im- 
petuously across the lawn toward the distant shrubbery 
where the flutter of the girl’s white dress beckoned 
him. For that matter, the Senator found human na- 
ture a perennial fount of amusement. No manifesta- 
tion of it ever surprised him, or deprived him of that 
refuge of covert laughter in which he hid the secret of 
a certain easy power over men and circumstances. 
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‘‘She’s worth more than a successful politician ! ’’ 


‘‘Darrow,”’ he inquired of the alert young man who 
appeared in the doorway witha handful of open letters, 
‘‘were you ever in love?’ 

‘‘Tam married,’’ the secretary reminded him, with 
dignity. 

“But that doesn’t answer my question,’’ smiled his 
chief. ‘‘I was just trying to remember if it’s as excit- 
ing as this business.’’ He bent his keen glance to the 
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letters, absorbing their contents with methodical swift- 
ness. ‘‘Sargent is set on getting me out for the Presi- 
dent’s Day at the Exposition,’’ he commented on one, 
‘‘but I guess it’s better policy for me to stay in my own 
State this fall.’’ 

‘Sargent is a pretty good man to oblige,’’ the other 
ventured tosuggest. ‘‘Hecancarry Missouri in case—’’ 

‘In case I get the Presidential bee?’’ The Senator 
threw back his head sharply. ‘‘Just drop that, Darrow. 
Don’t begin to see visions of yourself as a member of 
the Cabinet.’’ He picked up another letter, scanning 
it thoughtfully. ‘‘You might tell Harte to come out 
to-morrow at five,’’ he directed. ‘‘I think I’ll look into 
his proposition. It might be convenient to control the 
‘Herald’ during the campaign.”’ 

‘“Why, it’s sure to support you anyway!” 

‘Yes, but there’s a difference between being sup- 
ported and directing your support. In this game, as 
in every other, those who play on your own side are 
the ones who beat you.”’ 

The Senator again strolled over to the window. 
Young Brooke and his daughter were seated on a gar- 
den bench in the shade of a clump of trees. They were 
obviously absorbed in each other, and he regarded them 
for a few moments with a quizzical expression. ‘‘Yes, 
I think I’ll buy the ‘Herald,’’’ he decided finally. ‘‘I 
guess that’s all, Darrow.”’ 

Elizabeth, after all, was her father’s daughter. She 
was somewhat surprised at the finality of his decision 
—she had expected discouragement, not rejection—yet 
its effect on her was to make her look at her lover 
through her father’s eyes. 

‘‘T never question Dad’s estimates of men,”’ she said, 
quite coolly, ‘‘and if he thinks you'll never amount to 
anything, why, that’s the end of it! Of course,’’ she 
relented, observing the quick compression of his lips, 
‘I don’t mean you’ll not amount to something in your 
way—only your way doesn’t happen to be ours! I’ve 
been brought up with Dad, you know. I’ve been fed 
on his ambitions until I’ve acquired an appetite for 
power as insatiable as his. I couldn’t bear it if my—my 
h-husband—’’ 

She blushed and stumbled on the word, and the young 
man caught it up. 

‘‘Don’t say that again, Elizabeth!’’ he cried. ‘I 
can’t stand it if it doesn’t mean me.” 

‘“‘Oh, you don’t know what it is to be a 
girl,’’ she began impulsively. 

‘“‘No,”’ he sighed, ‘‘and I’m losing my only 
opportunity to study the subject.” 

‘“‘T’m serious,’’ she rebuked him. 

‘‘And I’m tragic,’’ he reminded her. 

“If you will let me say one word without 
interrupting—”’ 

‘‘Ah, it’s the one word I want! It’s be- 
cause you insist on so many that I rebel.” 

“I’m very glad,’’ she remarked, though 
she didn’t look it, ‘‘that you can regard it as 
a joke.”’ 

He closed his hand over hers and forced 
her to look at him. ‘‘Do you want me to 
tell you how serious I am, Elizabeth?’’ he 
said quietly. 

They gazed at each other for a tremulous 
moment. 

‘‘Do you, Elizabeth?’ he repeated, as if 
his eyes and his voice were not telling her. 

‘If you only had another argument!’’ she 
answered. 

“Is there another?”’ 

“Perhaps not from your point of view,” 
she said judicially, withdrawing her hand, 
‘‘but you’re one-sided. A man marries a 
wife merely, but a woman marries not only a 
husband but his whole career. He has a 
world outside her, but for her world she has 
only his possibilities and limitations. What 
he is she must be. The only way a woman 
can realize her own ambitions is to marry a 
man who will fulfilthem. I’ve been brought 
up on politics. I can’t see any other kind 
of success.”’ 

She turned to him with a boyish direct- 
ness. ‘‘Don’t you see how impossible it 
would be, Ted?’’ 

“Of course, if you’re going to marry a 
political career,’’ the young man admitted 
gloomily, ‘‘I’m certainly not in it! And 
it’s no use for me to goin for politics. The 
only thing worse than a successful politician 
is an unsuccessful one.”’ 

The girl interrupted him with a flash of 
resentment. ‘‘You needn't be insulting be- 
cause Dad’s success is so far beyond your 
reach.”’ 

‘‘Haven’t you observed that political plums 
are sour grapes to a good many people?’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘Your father is not merely a poli- 
tician. He’s a genius. He never had to consider the 
possibility of going into politics. He always knew the 
impossibility of keeping out.” 

“And I’m his daughter!’’ cried Elizabeth. 
more is there to say?”’ 

The young man watched the sunshine trembling on a 
patch of blue lake that sparkled through an opening in 
the trees. A white sail flapped lazily across it. He 
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suddenly realized that the morning had lost its fresh- 
ness end had grown sultry and disagreeable. 

‘*What more is there to say?’’ she repeated. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ he responded at last. ‘‘I guess you're 
right, Elizabeth. You wouldn't be satisfied with the 
second-rate politician I'd make, and any other success 
wouldn't be a compensation. I would never have pre- 
sumed to suggest it if I hadn’t hoped you—you cared.”’ 

Her resolute young mouth softened, just a little. 

“And if Idid . . .’’ she conceded. 

“‘Ah, but don’t you, Elizabeth?’’ 

“‘That’s not a fair question, Ted. I've told you I 
won’t marry you.” 

‘‘No, I suppose it isn’t fair. I ought not to encroach 
upon the rights of the Political Career. Only don’t 
expect me to sympathize with you if, some day, when 
it’s too late, you should discover that you want a Man!”’ 

They had both risen, and she gave him her hand with 
a laugh that quavered a little. ‘‘Cheer up, dear boy,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Remember that I’ve got a pretty big Polit- 
ical Career to look after right here at home. I’m hope- 
lessly ambitious, but I assure you that quite satisfies 
me for the present.”’ 

‘It’s a hard one to beat.’’ He smiled with a wistful 
boyishness that touched a dormant tenderness in her. 
She was more surprised than he when her eyes brimmed 
with unaccustomed tears. ‘‘Don’t be sorry for me!’’ he 
exclaimed, almost harshly. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

She watched him stride toward the gate with mingled 
relief and regret. ‘‘Oh, Ted!’’ she called after him. 
‘‘Don’t forget my garden party next Monday. It’s 
the beginning of my round-up for this campaign, and 
I’ll never forgive you if you fail me.” 

‘You don’t want my influence, I suppose?’ he called 
back. 

‘“No,’”’ she laughed. ‘‘I want the pleasure of your 
company.”’ 

He made her a low bow. ‘‘I am glad you realize 
already that political influence doesn’t always mean 
pleasant company!’’ he retorted. 

When he was quite out of sight, Elizabeth walked 
slowly up to the house and into the library. 

“‘So you've finished the young man?’’ said the Sen- 
ator, looking up from his desk. 


His daughter seated herself on the arm of his big 
chair. ‘‘I guess so,’’ she answered, in a very small 
voice. ‘‘It’s too bad he’s not more ambitious.”’ 


‘‘Well, I don’t find fault with his matrimonial ambi- 
tions. The boy’s got some nerve, and if you should 
happen to want him, Betty—’’ 

ut I don’t!’ cried the young lady, dashing her 
hand across her eyes. ‘‘What’s the use of living unless 
you’re in the middle of things? 1 like Teddy, but his 
sort of life would bore me to death. The hand that 
pulls the wire for me, Dad!’’ 

The Senator chuckled at the exuberance of his own 
spirit. ‘‘That’s it, Betty! We don’t take any budding 
authors into the family when we can get possible presi- 
dents. You just wait till we get to Washington this 
winter !’’ 

The girl’s eyes shone. ‘‘I don’t believe I want any- 
body but you, Dad!’’ she cried, kissing his bald head. 
“I think I’m satisfied to boss the biggest man in the 
country.”’ 

“I suspect nothing less will satisfy you, miss!’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘But as to young Brooke, since you’re 
through with him, I believe I could use him to ad- 
vantage. What do you say if I make him editor-in- 
chief of the ‘Herald?’’”’ 

‘*You see,’’ he went on, waiting for no answer beyond 
her gasp of surprise. ‘‘I’ve about made up my mind 
to buy out the ‘Herald’ for the campaign. I don’t par- 
ticularly need it, but I have an extravagant desire to be 
put before the public for once accord- 
ing to my own ideas. To see yourself 
as others see you may be all right, but 
a man once in a while has a hanker- 
ing to have others see him gs he sees 
himself.’’ 

“But why Ted?’’ puzzled Elizabeth. 

‘“‘Oh, he has the brains!’’ answered 
her father. ‘‘He hasa sharp pen and 
he knows how to use it. I’d like to 
give the boy a chance to show what’s 
in him.” 

The Senator did not admit to himself 
that young Brooke’s attitude piqued 
him. He was too busy analyzing other 
men to spare much time for self- 
analysis. That a man should be out 
of his power was only one of the 
eee of the chase, but that any man 
should actually discount it was almost 
unique in his experience. He resented 
Brooke’s assumption of superiority 
strongly enough to wish to be in a 
position to patronize him. He was 
therefore disclosing his real motive 
when he added with a laugh: 

‘“‘Does the young man scorn our 
power, Betty? All the more fun to 
employ his talents to uphold it!’’ 


The ‘‘Herald’’ was the most influ- 
ential journal in Chilton, and when 
Harte, who had bought it out for 
Senator Harding and was ostensibly 
its sole owner, approached young 
Brooke of the ‘‘ Despatch,’’ and offered 
him the entire editorial direction of it, 
he felt with reason that he was fairly 
overwhelming that young man with 
good fortune. Brooke was plainly im- 
pressed with the proposition—a $6,000 
salary and a position of prestige are 
not placed at the option of obscure 
young newspaper men every day— 
ut when he had listened thought- 
fully to as many of the particulars 
as it was necessary to acquaint him 
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with, there was no hesitation in the finality of 
his refusal. 

‘‘I have always supported Senator Harding,’’ he ex- 
plained to the astonished Harte. ‘‘I shall continue to 
support him as I have occasion, but I must decline to 
write him up at his 
own dictation. That, 
I take it, is what 
your proposition 
really amounts to. 
I hope he’ll win, and 
I don’t think there’s 
a doubt of it, but 
therearesome things 
a man can’t be ex- 
pected to sacrifice, 
even in his own in- 
terests.”’ 

The next day he 
wrote to Elizabeth, 
telling her he was 
leaving at once to act 
as the Washington 
correspondent of the 
‘*Despatch,’’ and re- 
gretting that he 
would be obliged to 
deprive her of the 
pleasure of his com- 
pany at her political 
round-up. 

‘Well, I suppose 
we can make out 
without him,’’ re- 
marked the Senator. 
‘*He didn’t appreci- 
ate the possibilities 
of the situation. I 
don’t believe he has 
a sense of humor, 
anyway.”’ 

‘You mean a sense 
of your humor, 
Dad,’’ amended his 
daughter. 

He laughed. ‘‘I 
guess that’s what we 
always mean when 
we refer to the other 
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It was by this formula that he had gained his great per- 
sonal popularity, and it was his personal popularity 
more than any profound knowledge of the law or any 
remarkable skill in argument that had made him go 
successful before the courts in obscurer days. Even 
then it came to be 
proverbial that an 
side of a Case Bil 
Harding espoused 
was sure to be the 
right side. He was 
credited witha lucky 
gift for ‘picking out 
the winner.’’ His 
gift in reality, like 
that of most success. 
ful men, was his abil. 
ity tomake his choice 
win. 

He had got himself 
into Congress with 
difficulty, and his 
record there, while it 
established his power 
as a politician, made 
even the enormous 
amount of money he 
distributed hardly 
enough to force’ his 
first entry into the 
Senate. But thesec- 
ond time there was 
no question of his 
victory from the be- 
ginning. Only the 
completeness of it 
was surprising—sur- 
prising, that is, to 
everybody but him- 
self. He had esti- 
mated very accu- 
rately the momen- 
tum of his power, 
and he took the place 
it gave him with 
a pleasant sense of 

: easy triumph that 
ff ; left him large re- 
: serves. 
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he admitted. 
Senator Harding 
was less personally 
active than usual in 
the ensuing campaign. He made a few speeches, but 
for the most part he let his record and his supporters 
speak for him. He contented himself with making 
new friends—accidentally it seemed, but very effec- 
tively it turned out. He gave large sums to public 
charities, with the strictest injunction to secrecy—but 
the news of the injunction and the donation somehow 
leaked out in each case in just the small circle it was nec- 
essary toimpress. He had allied himself with various 
large movements for the public good, and at this time 
he seemed more interested in the furtherance of their 
aims than in the issues of his personal battle. In his 
case this was not good politics merely. He believed 
sincerely in the principles he espoused, but it was his 
happy gift of single-mindedness that no principles ever 
appealed to him unless they were good politics. His 
methods were not always scrupulous, but he never 
made a promise that he did not keep, never failed to 
pay his political debts promptly, and never lost a friend. 





‘‘I’m the proudest and wisest man in the world! ”’ 


‘‘What’s the use of living unless you’re in the middle of things?’’ 


q 

SSSA SS “I guess I’m just 
about where I want 
to be, Betty,’’ he 
said to his daughter 
a few months after 
they had been established at the Capitol. He had 
just succeeded in passing a bill against the publicly 
expressed wishes of the President. ‘‘When you get 
too ambitious, little girl, just remember that the man 
in the White House is not always the man in power.”’ 

Elizabeth laughed gaily. ‘‘Oh, I’m not envying the 
First Lady, Dad. She’s not having half as much fun 
as Iam!’’ 

It was only a week later that the Senator came home 
one night from a political trip to New York with a bad 
cold. The next morning it was telegraphed all over the 
country that pneumonia had developed, and Washing- 
ton fairly held its breath in suspense in the few anxious 
days of battle that followed. Every official at the 
Capitol, from the President down to the Senator’s fa- 
vorite page, called daily, with more than perfunctory 
concern, at the big stone house which he had made the 
genial centre of a lavish and whole-souled hospitality. 
He was still in the early fifties, and he clung desper- 
ately to life, fighting death as he was accustomed to 
fight the other big obstacles that blocked the path of 


-his desire; yet when at last, in that clear and merciless 


interval of consciousness that presages the end, he had 
to acknowledge himself beaten, he accepted defeat with 
the shrewd and whimsical humor that had been the 
habit of his life. 

‘“‘He’s got me, Betty,’’ he gasped, with a familiar 
gleam in his dulled eyes. ‘‘I guess there’s a bigger 
man than I am, after all!’’ 

The girl had his own grim courage to face the great 
fact. She had scarcely left his bedside from the first, 
sitting quietly beside him with dry, bright eyes and 
strained lips. ‘‘Oh, it isn’t fair, Dad!’’ she cried. ‘‘He 
hits in the dark. It isn’t fair!’’ Her throat ached so 
that she could only bend down and press her parched 
lips against his cheek. 

‘‘Poor little Betty!’ his lips answered. After a while 
they ceased to move, the gasping weakened and 
stopped—and the nurses led her away. 

Young Brooke, with the other newspaper correspon- 
dents, had been camped outside the Senator’s house for 
a week, waiting for the bulletins from the sick cham- 
ber, and waylaying every one who passed in and out 
for further particulars. When word came down that 
the Senator was dead, he waited mechanically with the 
others to get the details, and then stumbled out into 
the street, something so cold inside him that he hardly 
felt the sharp bite of the February wind, ‘‘Senator 
Harding is dead.’’ ‘‘Senator Harding is dead.’’ He 
kept repeating the bald statement over and over again 
as he walked blindly down the avenue toward the tele- 
graph office whence his story must be sent. He felt 
himself trembling as with fear, and all the lights and 
sounds of life about him seemed swallowed up in an 
awful hush in which his mind was groping. He re- 
membered his last interview with the dead man. He 
recalled the laughing insolence with which the Senator 
had boasted of his power. ‘‘Power’s the thing!’’ he had 
said. ‘‘Power’s the thing!’’ He had swung to the very 
crest of the wave, consciously, boastfully. Well, he had 
had his hour—and now his hour was past. A week ago he 
had been lobbying in New York—and now he was dead. 

There floated through Brooke’s dazed brain a jumbled 
fragment of scripture he had heard when a boy. ...- 
‘‘He hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their 
heart . . . and the rich he hath sent empty away.”’ 
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At first he did not even think of Elizabeth, and ‘‘That’s what I wanted to talk to you about. I...I1 bea look in his face that said he’d missed something— 
when he did it was with an aching pity the harder to see things differently now. I’ve been wondering something more than he’d gained. His power was 
bear because it was so helpless. If he considered her if . . . if it’s worth while.’’ She looked at him all at once so powerless.”’ 
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father’s death with regard to himself at all, 


Brooke could find nothing to say to fill in 





it was only to realize that if he had any 


her pause. 











chance against the Senator’s opposition in 
life, he had none at all against the memory 
of it now that he was dead. He knew Eliza- 
peth’s devotion to her father well enough to 
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‘‘Oh, I can’t help wondering ever since,”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘and I hate myself for won- 
dering, if Dad’s way and mine was the best 
way. I’ve been wondering if he’d do it over 











be sure that any wish he had ever expressed 
would be carried out with a passionate and 
unquestioning loyalty, that the commands 
he could not give would bind her more 
irrevocably than any he had ever given. 

He sent her a note, a few strained and 
difficult lines. ‘‘I can say nothing,’’ he said, 
“because I feel so much. When you can 
bear to see me, Elizabeth, let me come to 
you. And in the meantime remember I have 
nothing to do but to serve you.”’ 

For weeks he heard nothing in reply. The 
big funeral was over, the newspapers had 
finished their eulogies, and the March maga- 
zines had finally ‘‘estimated’’ the closed 
career. As a topic of current interest, the 
great Senator had been discarded, and ex- 
cept in the small circle of his most intimate 
colleagues and friends, he was already in a 
fair way to be forgotten. Elizabeth had fled 
back to the Washington house from the 
dreary emptiness of the big place at Chilton, 
and one day early in April Brooke had a line 
asking him to go to see her. He went at 
once. The pale spring sunlight made a pre- 
tense of cheerfulness outside, but the cur- 
tains were drawn against it in the great 
rooms in which he had seen the Senator’s 
daughter the centre of so many brilliant 
gatherings in the early winter. She looked 
very wan and slight now, as she came in in 
her plain black frock, but she went at once 
to the windows and pulled aside the heavy 
draperies to let in the brightness. 

“Now don’t condole with me, Ted,’’ she 
begged, while her back was toward him. ‘‘I 
can’t bear it.’’ 

He had been casting about desperately for 
something suitable to say. ‘‘I can’t, Eliza- 
beth,” he answered in relief, going up to her 
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WILLIAM ALSO-RAN-DOLPH HEARST 
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Frisky Willie, risky Willie, feverish for speed, 
Prints a rapid journal, so that he who runs may read. 


Willie runs for Governor quite regular of late, 
Willie runs the Government (or tries at any rate). 


LLIE runs a supplement which always beats the news; 
Willie runs for President, with nothing much to lose— 
Willie’s always running, whether by request or not. 
Whenever there’s a vacancy, it’s Willie-on-the-Spot. 


if he had it to do again. What’s the use of 
power when death is so much more power- 
ful? Tell me, Ted, aren’t there things that 
death can’t kill?’ 

She did not look at him as she asked the 
question, and the young man got up with an 
abrupt movement and made two or three 
quick turns cbhout the room before he came 
back and stood beside her. 

‘I don’t exactly know what you’re trying 
to say to me, Betty,’’ he began unsteadily, 


‘but if—’’ 
“IT don’t quite know myself, Ted,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘But I’m so tired wondering 


. and I thought... 
you might know.”’ 


if I saw you... 


He was trembling. ‘‘I’m not very wise, 
Betty. Perhaps some one else could tell 
you better.’’ 

“I couldn’t think of any one but you, 
Ted.” 


With that she darted past him toward the 
window, and stood looking through the bare 
branches of the maples toward the shining 
dome of the Capitol. ‘I don’t want any 
more politics, or any more power, or—’’ 

He strode after her and turned her 
face toward him so that he could see her 
eyes. 

‘‘Do you want me, Betty?’ he asked 
incredulously, at last. 

“IT didn’t know. But now that you’re 
here . . . I guess I do.”’ 

The man’s eyes glowed, and as suddenly 
grew grave. He could not take advantage 
of her. ‘‘I think you’d better ask somebody 
first,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I’m afraid I’m not 
what you ought to have. You see, I’m very 
poor, to begin with—you couldn’t imagine 
how poor—”’ 


Willie looks on Politics with serious intent, 
As a sort of annex to his Comic Supplement. 


and taking both her hands. ‘‘There aren’t 
any words.”’ 
Her chin quivered a little, and they seated 


‘‘Oh, there’s plenty of money!’’ she cried 
in disdain. 


Willing Willie, wanton Willie, can he, will he quit? ‘And perhaps your father was right when 
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themselves and looked at each other in a 
constrained silence hard for either to break. 

“You’re not alone?’’ he asked at last. 

“Oh, no. Aunt Clara has been with me 
ever since—since I came back, and she has 
had one relay of cousins after another to 
distract me, until I am—distracted.’’ She 
smiled tremulously. ‘‘I want to get off by 
myself, Ted.’’ 

He was thinking how changed she looked, 
how pathetically young. ‘‘I know, dear,’’ he 
said, as if she were a child. ‘‘The trouble is 
we can’t escape things by getting away from 
them. And you’re too brave to run away.”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that!’ she interposed hastily. 
“I don’t want to escape anything—unless it’s 
the cousins. I only want to think things out.”’ 

“To consider your—the future?’ 

“Yes. You see, I had never thought of 
this. It changes everything so.”’ 

“Not everything, Elizabeth. You have 
your whole life before you. In some ways 





Willie’s always playing tag—and yet he’s never It! 


Willie ran for Mayor once, but when he realized 

That he was defeated he was not at all surprised. 

In this land, which (Willie says) by grafters is accursed, 
Almost everybody has defeated Willie Hearst. 


Dreaming Willie, scheming Willie, hitting of the pipe; 
He’s one type of journalist—his Journal’s mostly type. 


When he saw that Puddles were the topics of the hour 
Willie got a Muck-Rake of a hundred-donkey power, 
Started up a geyser, shrilly shrieking all the time: 
“Don’t you touch my mud! I’ve got a scoop on this here slime!” 


Frantic Willie, antic Willie, always on the jump, 
Willie found the Muck-Rake slow, and so he bought a pump. 


Brimstone is to Willie quite the mildest of emulsions— 
Dowie multiplied by fits and Lawson in convulsions; 

Any great calamity that comes the world to curse, 

Read it in the “ Journal’’—and you'll find that it is worse. 


Bumptious Willie, gumptious Willie, running for a prize, 
Keeps his circulation brisk by constant exercise. 


he said I’d never amount to anything.” 

“‘T almost hope you never will!’’ 

Still he hesitated. She looked at him with 
widening eyes, but she went on bravely: 
“You mustn't think it’s... it’s because 
I’m lonely and sore. I... always cared 
... you know... even when I wanted 
the . . . Political Career! And now I don’t 
want a Political Career—I wanta Man. You 
said I would . . . when it was too late. Is 
it too late, Ted?’’ 

‘‘Betty!’’ The young man’s voice was 
glad and tender and reverent, and alto- 
gether satisfying, and his face was very 
solemn as he bent down and kissed her. 
“I’m afraid they’ll think you’re foolish, 
dear, but I’m the proudest and wisest man 
in the world!”’ 

For a long time they stood silent, looking 
out at the pale sunshine and the big gold 
dome shining in the sky. 

“Oh, Betty, Betty, it’s the only thing 











you can even follow the course your-—your 





death can not kill!’’ 





father had mapped out for you.’’ Brooke 
got this out with difficulty, and Elizabeth said nothing 
for a moment, clasping and unclasping her hand; with 
a nervousness altogether new to her. 

“Yes, but I don’t want to!’’ she burst out finally. 


timidly. ‘‘I don’t know what you'll think of me,’’ she 
went on with an effort, ‘‘but when I saw Dad lying 


there so cold and still, everything gone out of him 


that-made him great and powerful, there seemed to 


“The only thing death can not kill!” 
she repeated softly after him. Her eyes were wet 
and sweet when finally she drew him back into 
the room. ‘‘And Dad will understand, Ted,’’ she 
whispered; ‘‘I think he knows better now!” 











A TWO-CENT FOUR-OUNCE LETTER POST 


‘eue recent Universal Postal Congress of Rome in- 
creased the international letter weight unit from 
a half ounce to an ounce, making the new rate five 
cents for the first ounce, and three cents for each addi- 
tional ounce, a reduction of one-half. 

This recalls a similar reduction in the domestic letter 
postage of England on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, June 22, 1897. At that time the English letter 
weight unit was extended from one to four ounces, with 
a rate of a penny (two cents) on the first four ounces, 
and a halfpenny (one cent) on each additional two 
ounces. Under the impulse of this postal improvement 


the increase in the number of English letters posted 
during the following six years was 686,500,000, as 
against 187,200,000 during the preceding six years, and 
this with an increase of $9,986,000 in revenues. 

The local letter posts of Switzerland and Germany 
offer the following comparison with the service of the 
United States: 

Germany 
City delivery, including places to 46 miles, 8 oz. 1¢. 
Switzerland 
To 6 miles, 8 oz. tc. Whole country, 8 oz. 2c 
United States 
City and rural delivery, 1 oz. 2c. 8 0z. 16c. 


One advantage of the proposed extension of the letter 
weight unit would be the practical consolidation of first, 
third, and fourth-class matter on all parcels weighing 
over two ounces, and the consequent relief of the Post- 
Office from the annoyance and expense to which the 
service is now subjected by the necessity of determin- 
ing whether matter posted must pay a rate of one cent 
for two ounces, one cent an ounce, or two cents an 
ounce. It would be hard to measure the benefit that 
would accrue to the public from a unification of postal 
rates that would allow the enclosure of a sample of 
merchandise and of a bill or letter in the same parcel. 





Frederic Remington 


Jessie Willcox Smith 


Walter Appleton Clark 
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HE little pictures on the opposite 

page, though much reduced, may 
serve to give our readers an idea 
of what CoLuiEr’s is doing for the 
development of color printing and 
illustrative art. 


OME of these pictures have already 

appeared and others are soon to 

be published. They are selected 

with the view of showing the range 

and variety of treatment possible with 
an art staff such as COLLIER’S. 


= the present number, it will be 
noticed that there is a slight change 
in make-up. Mr. Parrish’s brilliant 
frontispiece faces the first editorial 
page. It is our hope every week in 
future to present on this page in color 
a representative drawing or painting 
by one of the foremost American 
artists. 


ITH this in view, we have added 

to the number of well-known 
artists who already work ‘‘exclusively 
for COLLIER’s’’ two notable illustra- 
tors, Mr. Walter Appleton Clark and 
Mr. Albert Sterner: 


OLLIER’S will thus contain in 

a year fifty-two frontispieces in 
color, in addition to the double-page 
drawings and decorative covers. 


URING the forthcoming year we 

hope to publish the first fruit of 
Mr. Gibson’s work abroad. Friends 
who have seen his studies made in 
Madrid predict a great future for him 
as a painter, and it will be interesting 
to compare his later efforts with the 
portrait on the opposite page, which 
was practically his first effort in oil. 


R. REMINGTON has departed 

somewhat from his usual field 
and depicted in rather sombre colors 
the life of the logging camp in a 
series of pictures to be entitled ‘* The 
Tragedy of the Trees.”’ 


Albert Sterner 





IN 


é the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ Mr. Par- 

rish has found a most sympathetic 
subject, as any one who will turn to 
the frontispiece of this number may 
see. Ten more of these richly im- 
aginative drawings will appear during 
the coming year. 


R. A. B. FROST, whose work is 

so distinctively associated with 
American rustic scenes and character, 
emulating Mr. Gibson, is going abroad 
for inspiration. Many of his draw- 
ings, to be printed in color during the 
coming year, will deal with humorous 
situations. 


ISS JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 

has strengthened her hold on 
the affections of the American public 
during the past year by her sympa- 
thetic pictures of children. She will 
continue to depict for CoLLigr’s the 
varying aspects of child life. 


OLLIER’S covers will be the work 

of such masters of decorative 

style as F. X. and J. C. Leyendecker, 

Sarah S. Stilwell, Edward Penfield, 
and Walter Appleton Clark, 


R. KEMBLE’S cartoons will con- 

tinue to reenforce the editorial 
exposition of topics of the day, while 
Mr. Sterner and Mr. Smedley will 
give us graceful glimpses of the 
lighter side of life. 


T is the aim of COLLiER’s, in art as 

in text, to justify its title of ‘‘The 
National Weekly.’’ ‘The artists it has 
brought together cover among them 
the whole rownd of American life— 
city, village, and farm, cattle range 
and mining camp, society and labor, 
army, navy, politics, sports, pretty 
girls, and strong men. It is believed 
that their collective work for the 
coming year will form a composite 
portrait of the nation—the comple- 
ment of the written portrait it 
accompanies. 


W. T. Smedley 





Arthur B. Frost 


Sarah S. Stilwell 
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F. X. Leyendecker 





Henry Reuterdahl 
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Price (Nickel) 
$6.00 
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SAFETY 


is the first merit of the 


Famous H. & R. Revolvers 


When selecting a firearm for purposes of defence, 
for hunting or for target practice—the first considera- 
tion should be safety, Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are high grade fire- 
arms—made of the very best obtainable materials, in a factory equipped with the 
most improved machinery operated by skilled mechanics, thoroughly trained in 
itsuse. Every partis rigidly inspected and every finished revolver thoroughly 
tested to insure absolute freedom from flaws of any kind. The construction of H. & R. Re- 
volvers is accurate to the thousandth part of an inch. There is none of the shake or rattle 
you will notice in cheap revolvers. They are built for business and if properly cared for will 
last a life time. 

The H. & R. Hammerless Revolver shown in the illustration is not only absolutely safe, 
but it is quick in action and effective. There is no hammer to catch in the pocket; it can be 
fired only by pulling the trigger and cannot be accidentally discharged. Five shots may be 
fired as rapidly as the finger can be moved. Automatic ejector makes reloading easy. No 
other revolver sold for the same price is as good ; no revolver at any price is more effective. 
32 or 38 caliber, nickel plated, 5 shots, price $6.00. Send for iree illustrated catalogue of 
H. & R. Revolvers and H. & R. Single Guns. 

H. & R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods, or will be sent 
expressage paid on receipt of price. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 247 Park Avenue, WORCESTER, MASS. 








THE JUBILEE OF THE BEST. 


LOVED MAN IN ENGLAND 


By TILDEN SEMPERS 
































The Quiet ROYAL Limousine 


Crowell’s Classics 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
The standard for many years 


Handy Volume Classics 


177 volumes. 18mo0. 35e. 
Astor Prose and Poets 
425 volumes. 12mo. 60c. 


Special price to schools 
Send for Samples and Catalogue 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 



























LUXURY SAFETY 
RIDES EASILY 


40 H.P. 7 PASSENGER 


obtained without harness or binding 
braces. The Vitality Suspender scien. 
BX) titically constructed to make the large, strong 
muscles of the back carry the weight of the 

tr through the slaw of equi 
) poise, the chest is thrown out with abdomen back 
—insuring free heart circulation—good lung ac- 
tion—deep breathing—natural digestion. A Sus- 
nder not a harness. I€ your dealer does not 
eep them, we will send by mail postpaid $1.00. 
Vitality Booklet for the asking. THE PER. 

= FECTION MFG, CO., Box No. 60, Girard, Ohio. 





Ask an Owner 








California Gems 


marine, ®pal, Topaz, Hyacinth, Arizona Rubies $3 to $10 per 
abe K. Selections sent oa approval to parties furnishing bank refer- 
Write jor full desc» iption and prices ence. Let us tell you ab ut the stones in a catalogue showing 


natural colors. SENT FREE. 
The Royal Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio E. C_ Smith & Co., Dep’t. B, 112 E. Colorado St., 
Member A. L. A. M. | 


Beautiful stones at low prices. Turquoise Matrix 25c to $1 per 
karat. Turquoise $1 to $5 per K. ‘luurmaline, Peridot, Aqua- 





Pasadena, Cal. Reference, Ist Nation: 1] Bank. 





















FREE:™* SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS 


of 
Gun 
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No other shot Gun equals this gun’s record. No gun built, for the money, that 
is as good. $4.00 to $27.00. Hammerless. Every modern improvement. Nothing 
as good on the market. Our catalogue shows a dozen other guns we make, sin- 
gle and donbl barrel, n agazine breech loaders, ejectors, etc. Send postal for it today—it’s free. 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Manufacturers, 3121 MONROES STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 
























Freea Lands 


Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. 
S. F. Ry, 1117 Railw.y Exechar ge, Chien 
of new folder telling all about Gove 





» for free copy 





vent lands along the 


Sante Fe in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, New Mexico. 
Arizona and Califormia, subject to homes’ead entry. 
In that region are milli ns of unoccupied acres. Much of 





this land can be irriga' 
system of “dry farming. 
It vosts you only a postal card to find out the facts. 


Southwest and in 
California 





i, or crops grown under the Campbell 























“LITHOLIN” 
|] COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are waterproofed linen. 

Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible, 

Always fresh—always stiff, 
_ When soiled you can clean them 
ina moment with a damp cloth. 

All shapes and sizes. 

At collar shops or of us, 

Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c, 

THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 

3 Waverly Place, New York 


complexion as smooth 
and velvety, andas deli- § | 
catein its coloring, as the § | 
petals of arose, It effaces 
the harm done by sun 
windduring vacationdavys. 
Lablache Face Powder 
!s pure and harmless, 
Refuse substitutes. 
may be dangerous. 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. 
a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send-roc. for sample, 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 24, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


———— —— 














re See Serres bess: x ay HICH GRADE INSTRUCTION 
hand-made boots and shoes H AW BY CORRESPONDENCE 
oO ade to your measure on Fourteenth Year 


R . 
DEFORMED FEET your last, which I also make. Prepares for the bar of any State. Improved method 


Water-proof hunting boot., of instruction, combining :the Text Book, Lecture and 
extension for short limbs and all special orders promptly Case Book methods. Approved by the bench and bar, 
filled to your complete satisfaction. Three Courses: College, Post Graduate and Business 

J. L. AUCHUE, Practical Shoemaker 
674 43rd Street - - - - - CHICAGO 


a4 


| Law. Send for Catalogue. 
| CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
| Reaper Block, Chicago 











ORE than forty years ago, while our Civil War was raging, a little Glasgow. 
born lad of seven started to work in the Scotch mines. His work began at a 
quarter to six. As it did not end until six the little lad never saw the sunshine 
except on those Sundays and occasional holidays when the rainy Scotch skies were 
clear. In all his life he had never a single day of schooling. A white stone 
which he held over the lamp at night till the smoke blackened it, was his impro- 
vised slate. As among the ancient Greeks, his writing was done with a stylus, but 
a very modern and inexpensive one, the point of a pin. With this original educa- 
tional outfit he taught himself the letters of the alphabet. Then he taught himself 
to read and write, and now, leader of the English Labor party in the House of 
Commons, he is teaching to millions of his fellow workingmen and the world the 
lessons he has so well learned from the collective wisdom of his class. The best 
loved man in England, respected, and even admired by the political foes that hate 
him, James Keir Hardie, because of the natura! nobility of a magnanimous and 
loyal nature, must always be what he has been since his birth, of the working 
class. The bourgeois ambition to rise above his class, which has proved the 
undoing of John Burns and other labor leaders, has no place in Keir Hardie. With 
a passion and an insight one can hardly refrain from likening to the fire and vision 
of the best days of ancient prophecy, through almost a score of years of miscon- 
ception and abuse from Socialists and Trade Unionists alike, he has worked untir- 
ingly night and day for the capture of Parliament by labor, of which the last 
elections witnessed the significant beginning. It was, therefore, a most natural 
thing that his colleagues in the House of Commons should choose him for their 
leader. It was natural also that on this occasion letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation should be showered on him from every quarter. The esteem fcr the 
man is amply evidenced in the variety of political opinions held by the senders 
of these messages of congratulation. That Socialists should congratulate the 
veteran Socialist leader was to be expected, but letters poured in also from non- 
Socialists, from trade union officials and leaders, whose language in expressing 
their satisfaction with his election and their trust in him personally, might well 
turn the head of a man less modest. To these congratulatory messages Hardie 
responded by a characteristic letter in the ‘‘Labor Leader’’ of February 16 last. 
This unpretentious letter shows the man’s complete identification of himself with 
his fellows and the entire absence of belittling self-advertisement. After thank- 
ing his correspondents for their messages, he writes: ‘‘I have given hostages to for- 
tune for a strictly independent Parliamentary policy.’’ Then he goes on to merge 
himself with his colleagues: ‘‘We shall stand by and for the people, we shall, if 
need be, fall with them, but we shall not desert them, nor sacrifice their interests 
to any spirit of time-serving.’’ 

The same temper shows in his reply to the proposal of his friends to celebrate 
his fiftieth birthday, which occurred on August 15. ‘‘If,’’ he writes, ‘‘my friends 
wish to mark the event by some testimonial, my preference is that it should take 
the form of some celebration which will benefit the movement generally rather 
than myself personally.’’ 


From Trade Union to Parliament 


A long apprenticeship in trade unions and in labor politics has prepared Keir 
Har“ie for the arduous task he is so ably accomplishing in the House of Commons. 
More than a score of years ago, when he was chosen secretary of the Miners’ Union 
of Lanarkshire, his employer, having learned the fact, promptly discovered him to 
be ‘‘a monster in human form.’’ This discovery is not so evident to persons who 
see Keir Hardie either in Parliament, in a drawing-room, or as the genial host of a 
dinner party. A dozen years ago it was said of him that in spite of his working- 
man’s cloth cap he could give points to many British peers in good manners. The 
young miner, whose activity cost him his job—and that he might realize the hein- 
ousness of his offense his two younger brothers were also discharged—showed the 
stuff that was in him by organizing twenty-three thousand of his fellows into his 
union within six months of his discharge. In 1888 he organized the Scottish 
Labor Party. He went into journalism, and in four years quadrupled the circula- 
tion of the Cumnock ‘‘News.’’ Then the falling wages of his old comrades called 
him back again to union activity. He reorganized the union and wages rose. He 
ran for Parliament and was defeated. He espoused the eight-hour movement and 
ran again. A crowd of fifty thousand West Ham people watched the returns, and 
when his election was assured carried him on their shoulders for two miles to 
Canning Town. He was the moving spirit in the I. L. P., whose policy of inde- 
pendent labor representation has been adopted by the powerful coalition which 
has been pronounced the coming political party of England. 

The influence of Keir Hardie is that of personal character. His born leadership 
is due to the total sum of human worth, which men feel in him perhaps more pro- 
foundly than they can express. Another leader may have read more widely and 
delved more deeply into economics. Another may be superior to him in intellec- 
tual gifts. Yet Hardie’s constructive genius singles him out for the great task of 
organizing the proletariat of Great Britain. Indeed, over sixteen years ago he 
foresaw and began to work for just such a party as the Labor Representation 
Committee has brought into existence. 

Critics who judge a man from his recreations may be interested in knowing Keir 
Hardie’s. Possibly those opponents of Socialism in whose imagination every 
Socialist is a wild-eyed man of violent temper and vast capacity for drink, may 
give pause to such peaceful and gentle recreations as gardening, reading, the col- 
lection of Scottish ballads and chap books. ‘The poet in Keir Hardie is evidenced 
not only in the pursuits of his leisure, but even in the arduous battle he wages for 
Socialism. It is to this temperamental feeling of the manysidedness of life and 
the complexity of human motives, his sense of a vast, mysterious, uncomprehended 
depth of life, that holds Hardie close to people of very different types of thought. 

When Hardie was a candidate for the House of Commons, Andrew Carnegie 
sent him a check toward his campaign fund in a letter expressing admiration for 
his personality and character. As Carnegie’s striking employees were at that 
time being shot down at Homestead by Pinkerton thugs, Hardie was not slow to 
understand the nature of this gift. He indignantly scorned the use of a penny of 
the money, which he promptly turned over to the strikers’ fund at Homestead. 
Carnegie’s praise has been sung in the papers, and even in the pulpits of many 
lands. When, a few years ago, the Authors’ Club tendered him a reception, more 
acceptances of invitations came in than were received for like receptions given to 
well-known literary men of England and America. Carnegie’s distinction as an 
author could hardly be the ground either of the reception or the large attendance. 
Yet, however potent Carnegie’s wealth may be with the newspapers and _ those 
circles, educational, literary, or ecclesiastical, which are in some wise its benefi- 
ciaries, or hope to be, not all his millions nor the billions of all his capitalist fellows 
the world over could purchase for him such love as the working people of England 
have for Keir Hardie, or such a demonstration as his Jubilee. Perhaps in his 
secret heart of hearts Andrew Carnegie would gladly give all his millions to 
change places, if he could, with his fellow Scotsman. 





UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK ’ 

Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream is ideal milk, collected under perfect sanitary conditions. condensed in 

vacuo to the consistency of cream preserved by sterilization only. Suitable for any modification and adapted 
to all purposes where milk or cream is required.—Adv. 
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COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL WEEKLY INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR USE 


No advertiser whose honesty the Publishers have the least r 


to d, he 





will be allowed in these columns. 


sentation whatever, a prompt report thereof will be greatly appreciated 


Should, however, our readers discover any misrepre- 
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Vv. D. CARLTON 
No. 333 Exchange, Bryant Building 
LAKELAND, FLA. 

Dealer in Orange Groves, Turpentine Distilleries, Virgin 
Timber, U. S. Lands for Homesteaders, Farms, Ranches, 
Phosphate, Ochre Kaolin, Stocks and Bonds for Construc- 
tion of Rail Roads; Colonizing a Specialty. References: 
State and Citizens Banks of Lakeland, Fla.; Carlton & 
Carlton, Bankers, Wauchula, Fla.; Simmons & Langford, 
Bankers, Arcadia, Fla.; W.S. Royal, Gen. Supt. A. C. L. 
R. R., Wilmington, N. C., and Mr. Wilbur McCoy of the 
A.C. L. R. R., Jacksonville, Fla. 





FARMS in Blue Grass Virginia. Send for ‘Virginia 
and Carolinas Ills.” containing descriptions of Old Colonial 
Estates, country seats, mountain or seashore, dairy stock 
and fruit farms, game preserves. Handsomely illustrated. 
Postpaid 25 cts. Southern Farm Agency, Lynchburg, Va. 





$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 AND $8.00 CASH RENT PER ACRE 
IS PAID FOR IMPROVED COTTON PLANTATIONS IN 
MISSISSIPPI. PRICES ARE $30.00 TO $60.00 PER ACRE. 
‘Address W. G. STIMMEL, GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI. 





MONEY MAKING Truck Farm for sale. Only 17 miles 
from Troy and Albany, N. Y., markets on the Boston and 
Maine R. R. 34 mile from station. Fertile, watered by 
springs, streams and Hoosick River on one side. Fine 
house, barn and outbuildings. Running water, house and 
barn. Profitable orchard. Pine, oak and chestnut tim- 
ber on property. Said to be finest farm in county. 
You'll buy if you see it. H. H. BEATY, 
JOHNSONVILLE, N. Y. 


Terms to suit. 


BARGAIN SELDOM OFFERED.—WILL SACRIFICE 
ACCOUNT DEATH OWNER, SATISFACTION, HAND- 
SOME, STYLISH, FASTEST TROTTING HORSE ON 
MANHATTAN ISLAND; RECORD 2:16; SOUND, AB- 
SOLUTELY GENTLE, FEARLESS; AWARDED SEV- 
ERAL PRIZES; COMMANDS ATTENTION EVERY- 
WHERE; MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED; 
STILLINGS HAND MADE HARNESS; SCHILD- 
WACTER RUNABOUT; PERFECT ORDER; REA- 
SONABLE TRIAL ALLOWED; ENTIRE TURNOUT 
$250 OR RENT FOR SEASON, $50. HAMMOND’S 
ESTATE, 230 WEST 47TH. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 








The ‘‘ENVELO” PLATE HOLDER makes the plate 
camera as convenient and easy to operate as the film. 
Does away with bulky double-plate holders. Is simple, 
durable and inexpensive. A revolution in the use of Plate 
Cameras. Envelo Developer is another winner. No dark 
room necessary. Write today for booklet. Lyon Camera 
Specialty Co., 105 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





INTERESTED IN PHOTOGRAPHY? Then The Photo- 
graphic Times, best American magazine, will interest 
you too. One Dollara Year. Send 10c. for sample copy. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES, 37 Union Square, N. Y. 





A FARM OF 1774 ACRES ON HISTORIC JAMES 
RIVER reminds one of old Colonial days. Magnificent 
scenery, delightful balmy climate, large roomy residence 
situated on a hill looking for 60 miles to Blue Ridge 
Mountains and commanding view of river. Large porches, 
Improvements. Near R. R. Station and Post Office. For 
Sale. Terms easy and low. Just the place you have been 
looking for this winter. Mrs. Mary C. Laurens, Mantic,Va. 





FARMS ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND.—Send four 
cents for BRADSHAW’S GREAT FARM BOOK describ- 
ing 500 farms. Over 3,500 places listed. E. G. BRAD- 
SHAW COMPANY, 101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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$125.00 BUYS A CASH REGISTER which does the same 
work as other machines costing twice as much. We sell 
through your jobber or direct from the factory. No 
agents’ commissions or expenses are added to the price of 
a Hallwood Register. Soda and Cigar Registers as low as 
$60.00. Write for descriptive matter. THE HAILLWOOD 
REGISTER, 121 Yale St., Columbus, Ohio. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 











$25,000. FOR SALE.—A Game Preserve in Virginia on 
the Rappahannock River, forty miles from Chesapeake 
Bay. One thousand acres and controls neighboring eight 
thousand. In operation for three years and stocked with 
birds of own rearing (English pheasant, Hungarian par- 
tridge and quail). Good duck shooting. Bass up to eight 
pounds caught in lake. Includes a paying grist mill, 
poultry plant, modern farming implements, grain, live 
stock and all requisite to maintain preserve. A. Croonen- 
berghs, late manager of Chamberlin Preserve, is manager 
of the above and would continue his services if wanted. 
Essex Park Game Preserve, Montague, Essex Co., Va. 





5 PER CENT ON SAVINGS with security absolutely 
assured. The assets of this company are guaranteed by 
first mortgages on improved Real Estate deposited with 
one of the biggest trust companies in Baltimore. Money 
withdrawable at any time without loss of interest. Write 
for booklet. CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 
1052 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





A Fine 24-page, illustrated booklet of Brule County anda 
map of South Dakota free. I have farms and ranches in the 
famous Missouri River Valley, the corn belt of S. Dakota. 
Profits guaranteed. J. A. Stransky, Box 700, Pukwana,S.D. 





THERE IS MORE MONEY 
to be made in San Francisco than in any city in the 





world. Learn something of its great future. Informa- 
tion FREE. COOPERS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
a meee, | 
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RUBBER STAMP OF YOUR NAME, BUSINESS AND 
ADDRESS, mounted on our aerated cushion, knob handle, 
including ink pad, 50c. Everything in first-class Rubber 
Stamps at reasonable prices. Gibson-Alling Co., Akron, O. 
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_ LARGEST AUTOMOBILE DEALERS AND BROKERS 
in New and Second hand in the World. Complete list 
sent on request. Times Square Automobile Co., 215-217 
West 48th St., New York City. 





Tourists Autokit. Contains 38 of the finest quality tools, 
especially selected for every possible permanent and emer- 
gency use. It isthe highest type of repairing outfit procur- 
able. Packed in a strong leather edged canvas roll. Weighs 
18 lbs. and is easily carried. Send for special circular 1993. 
Hammacher-Schlemmer Co., 4th Ave. & 13th St., New York 





FOR SALE 1905 Ford four-cylinder Touring Car. 
Guaranteed to be in a good condition. Price $1,350. 
Completely re-finished. Tires in excellent condition. 
HOLLEY BROS. COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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PATENTS 
d fee, and ADVERTISED at our expense. 
ree guide book on profitable patents. 
D. SWIFT & CO., Washington, D. C. 


obtained or no 
F 





GET OUR SERVICES 
We can place at your disposal anywhere, an organiza- 
tion of experts in every branch of business or profession. 
© charge is made unless service is rendered. Consoli- 
dated Chambers, Exec. Office Chamber of Com., Buffalo. 





LEGAL ADVICE on any proposition, $1. Wills, deeds, 
mortgages, leases, contracts, powers of attorney drawn, 
and titles to lands examined under any state laws, pat- 
ents, trademarks, copyrights, passports, charters secured 
under American-Foreign laws, address THE HANLONS’ 
Attorneys, Washington, D. C. Prompt service, 
ence 


LEGAL ADVICE BY MAIL OR IN PERSON ONLY 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. All claim letters written, 












no extra cost. Reliable, Reasonable. METROPOLITAN 
LAW SOCIETY, 53-63 Park Row, New York City. 


A RARE TOBACCO—SOLD DIRECT TO SMOKERS. 
French’s Mixture is a delicious blend of pure North Caro- 
lina golden leaf, rich and mellow. Send 10c for sample and 
booklet. French Tobacco Co., Dept. D. Statesville, N. C. 





OUR MAGIC LANTERN with the New Bright White 
Light is the greatest Money Maker; costs but 2 cents an 
hour. 40,000 fine slides for rent. Free rental terms to 
those who buy outfits. Catalogues free. WILLIAMS, 
BROWN & EARLE, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Learn Scientific business letter writing by mail from man 
who built up half-a-million-dollar business through letters. 
His method proved sound. Page-Davis School of Business 
Letter Writing, Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 





Electrical, Telephone, and Mechanical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Railways, Electric Lighting, and Mechanical Drawing 
taught at home. Write for information. Massachusetts 
Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEARN PLUMBING, a few months instruction at our 
schooi will enable you to earn regular plumber’s wages. 
We assist graduates getting positions. Illustrated cata- 
logue Free. St. Louis Trade School,3981 Olive St., St. Louis. 


AN OPEN POSITION 
Manager, $50; Bookkeeper, $25; Clerk, $15; Sales- 


man, $30. rite for list. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY CO., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 





A MASSACHUSETTS CORPORATION doing extensive 
and high grade business requires a few strong, clean- 
cut, educated men to whom an attractive proposition 
will be made to further its interests. Highest references 
indispensable. Apply to H. H. HOYT, 950 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.,or FRANK A. WESLEY, 
176 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





AGENTS WANTED 

We want Agents to sell Our Made-To-Order Suits and 
Pants. Suits from $10.00 up. Pants, $3.00 up. We will 
give liberal commission to the right men. If you are 
interested, write at once for sample outfit, particulars 
and territory. 
WARRINGTON WOOLEN & WORSTED MILLS, Dept. 7 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





AGENTS SELL OUR HEALTH VIBRATOR. Relieves 
Rheumatism, Indigestion, Deafness, price $2.00. uick 
seller; Liberal commission. Write today. Lambert 
Snyder Co., 10 West 22nd St., New York. 





AGENTS are making $5 to $10 daily selling our stand- 
ard and rare varieties of trees and plants. 500 acres 
in nursery. Write for terms. 

INTERNATIONAL NURSERIES, Denver, Colo. 


WE HAVE CORNERED the greatest money-making 
proposition in this country; secret divulged to first appli- 
cant from each city, town or village; secure territory im- 
mediately before too late. Sherman Co.,9 Dover St., N.Y. 





Portland Cement. Corporation, with 2,000 acres coal, 
Portland Cement and brick shale land, to secure additional 
funds for erection of Portland Cement Plant, offers for 
limited time a block of stock at a low price. This entire 
property is underlaid with three veins of coal. A thorough 
examination of Portland Cement property shows supply 
of material sufficient to run plant over two hundred years. 
Portland Cement has been tested by an expert chemist and 
found equal to the best in the United States. Great 
opportunity to make a safe investment that will yield large 
profits. Write for illustrated prospectus. Guthrie Moun- 
tain Coal & Cement Co., 315 C. Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE.—Portable outfits for cleaning carpets with- 
out removing from floor; also rugs, upholstery, etc., by 
compressed air and vacuum. An outfit means a good 
income, an independent business and exclusive territory. 
Capital required about $3000.00. Don’t write unless you 
are looking for a legitimate money making business and 
have the necessary capital. Address Dept. G. American 
Air Cleaning Co., 452-454 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





“SELLS LIKE BLUE BLAZES” says one of our en- 
thusiastic agents regarding our new box of soap contain- 
ing six whopping big cakes of Fine Toilet Soap and six 
Solid Silveroid Tea Spoons—the whole outfit selling at 35 
cents, at an amazing profit to our agent. Agent in Dur- 
ham made ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS first ten weeks. 
Splendid opportunity for branch office and road crew man- 
agers. Write today. PARKER CHEMICAL CO., Chicago. 





SALESMAN WANTED.—We want a man of standing 
and business acquaintance to take orders for the Fay- 
Sholes typewriter. Sells readily to business men, pro- 
fessional men, public stenographers, court reporters etc., 
because it is fast, simple, durable, easy to operate and 
does clean, beautiful work. Responsibie, dignified posi- 
tion and pays well. State age, selling experience and 
references. Fay-Sholes, 994, Majestic Building, Chicago. 





DRAFTSMEN 
Architectural, Electrical, Mechanical, Structural—wanted 
at once to fill good positions now open at $900-$2500. 
Write us today. HAPGOODS, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Great opportunity to establish a good paying business 
in any locality with up to date Fire Extinguishers, all 
sizes, in demand everywhere; no dry powder, liberal 
terms, big money for steady workers. 
THE LITTLE GIANT M’F’G CO. 
88 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








WE WANT an energetic, honest man who desires to in- 
crease his income during spare moments or after working 
hours to represent us in each city and town where we 
have no local rep tative; iderable money can be 
made with little effort, as we have the largest and finest 
selection of Diamonds in the country to offer; write at 
once for information and have territory reserved. 

Mitchell & Scott Co. 1126 Champlain Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Young Man Wanted—Largest Eastern banks and mfg. 
firms employ graduates of Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Del., ‘‘best Commercial and Shorthand college in U.S.”’ 122 
graduates with one firm. Write for cat.—very interesting. 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
with ease? Agents are making $100.00 a day with 
the BARTELL FLOSS CANDY MACHINE, -No. 19 
Park Place, New York. 





collection, or a camera? 


building up your business for you? 


you are getting now? 


have to sell. 


for name and address. 
be accepted. 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


GENTLEMEN: 


columns of CoL.ier’s. 


WHY DON’T YOU ADVERTISE ? 


Have you something you want to sell—some furniture, a horse, a stamp 


Isn’t there something you want, which you might get by exchange? 
Would you like to learn something about the salesman who should be 


Or about the employer who would gladly pay you a good deal more than 


Wouldn’t you be willing to spend quite a little money to discover a man 
who would appreciate that business opportunity you offer? 


If you want any of these things, or a thousand others like them, a little 
advertisement in CoLLirrR’s Classified Service will notify every one of CoLLIER’s 
600,000 households of your need. You think nothing of buying a two-cent stamp 
to write to one person; for ¢wo cen¢s you can reach with a four-line notice in 
CoLLIER’S Classified Service more than a thousand families! 


HOW TO DO IT 


Write plainly in as few words as possible a description of what you want or 

(Or, if you prefer, send us a fuller description and we will have 
an experienced man write your advertisement without charge.) Then clip the 
order blank below, fill it out, and mail it with your copy. 


The rate is $2.50 an agate line (one-fourteenth of an inch). 
the number of lines count 8% words to the line, and leave most of the last line 
Not less than four, nor more than twelve, lines will 


Check or Post-Office Money Order should accompany each order. 
{CLIP ALONG DOTTED LINE] 
416 West TuHirTEENTH Street, New York City 


Kindly enter_____order for— 


Enclosed please find $ 


In estimating 





lines 





times, in the classified 


in payment. Copy attached. 





Very truly yours, 














(Attach the copy for your advertisement to this order) 

















HOW TO GET AN INCOME 
I want to send my free book “Short Talks” on how 
to get an income to every man who makes more mone 
than he spends. Tells howto get an income tireagh 
all possible methods. Send for copy today. 
CASH A. HARRIS, 607 Metropolitan Building, New York 





LIFE Insurance Policies Purchased. For Endowment 
and Tortine policies maturing within seven years, we ex- 
companies’ cash value. Write for booklet. 
Benjamin Florsheim & Co., 37 Nassau St., New York. 





“WE WANT YOU” 

To know about Mexico and its investment possibilities, 
and will send you The Mexican Broker free for 1 year 
upon receipt of your name and:address. Write today. 
Mexican Brokerage Co., P. O. Box 2404, Mexico City. 

Dept. D. E. 





IF IT IS REALTY, OR A BUSINESS, NO MATTER 
WHERE, HE CAN SELL IT; TRY HIM. NO RE- 
TAINER FEE ASKED. I*EXPECT TO SELL. B. F. 
EBORN, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





BOOKLETS WRITTEN FOR $10. I write an 8 page 
booklet about your business for $10. Send plenty of data 
with order. J. H. Gorham, Advertising Copy and Designs, 
Warner Building, Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 








MEN AND WOMEN 
Let us tell you how to earn money using spare time daily 
or evenings selling powders that kills roaches, bed-bugs 
andants. Wealso sell a powder that kills fleas on animals 
and lice on poultry, horses, hogsand cattle. Large pack- 
age of either kind will be shipped, charges paid upon re- 
ceipt of 25c. Enclose self addressed stamped envelope. 
VERMIN POWDER COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 





VALUABLE COOK BOOK SENT FREE, 200 recipes. 
suggestions enabling housewives to save money yet 
supply the table better. Send to-day to SARGENT’S 
GEM FOOD CHOPPER, 164 Leonard Street, New York. 





SANIT OIL DRESSING, for Hard Wood Floors, Fur- 
niture, and General Uses about the House. A 10 cent 
Sample will convince anyone its great merits. Free Book- 
lets. International Oil Works, 12 Dover St., N. Y. City. 





WINDOW GLASS. Also Ground and Chipped Glass. 
Orders of any size handled direct from our several factories. 
Standard quality; good packages. Quotations upon ap- 
plication. The Johnston Glass Co., Hartford City, Ind. 





Red Cedar Chests shipped direct from factory freights 
prepaid. Made of Southern Red Cedar absolutely moth- 
proof. Beautiful Xmas present. Write for booklet factory 
prices. Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. F, Statesville, N. C. 





— 





ANIMALS AND PETS 









SPORTING AND PET DOGS, CATTLE, SHEEP, 
SWINE, PIGEONS, FERRETS AND RABBITS, 8 
CENTS FIFTY PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Cc. G. LLOYDT, DEPT. OH., SAYRE, PA. 








SOUVENIR POST CARDS. — 


58 





TEN SAMPLE Illuminated Views of New York City 
25c. The kind you hold to the light. Most beautiful 
cards published, All new subjects. Dealers write Ideal 
Post Card Publishers, 51 West 10th Street, New York. 
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AND NOVELTIES 








FAIR HANDY HAT FASTENERS 
Don’t make holes in hat. Hold better than four hat pins. 
25 cents pair. We have full line agents specialties. Par- 
ticulars FREE. Fair Mfg. Co., 339-5th St., Racine, Wis. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS | 





FOR IMMEDIATESALE. NEARLY NEW, UPRIGHT 
PIANO AND PIANO-PLAYER, Mission Style, $385, or 
will sell separately. Was made to order. E. N. Kimball, 
Jr. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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My Conversion to Life Insurance 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


HERE once lived a Scotchman—born in 1812—who went 
to and fro in the world as Samuel Smiles. For all the 
inferential hilarity of his name, Mr. Smiles took, if not 
a sad, then a serious view of life and its responsibilities. 
He began his career by studying medicine and surgery in 
Edinburgh. Graduating in drugs and lancets, he found 
the speedy road to England, after the manner of those 
Scotchmen of whom the jealous Johnson so often com- 
plained to Boswell. 

Mr. Smiles settled in Leeds—a fifth among the principal towns of Great 
Britain. Here he was in the swirling midst of manufacture—woolen, iron 
and countless other branches—and those neighbors who surrounded him 
were, for the most part, mechanical, wage-earning folk. If not poor, they 
were not rich, and young Smiles, as he tied up their arteries and set their 
bones, grew to a tacit philosophizing over their work-a-day conditions. In 
the end he tired of pills and plasters; thereupon he took down his doctor’s 
sign, cut the wire of his night-bell to protect his pillow, and gave himself 
to writing books. 

Being young, with blood hot, and perhaps a liking and a lust for 
trouble he wrote the ‘‘History of Ireland.’’ Later he became cooler; 
and as he did so, what he’d seen and heard and 
thought in those days when he went drug-dispensing 
among the work-folk of Leeds began to come upper- 
most. He wrote ‘‘Character’’ and ‘‘Duty,’’ and 
**Self-Help’’; and as, one after the other, these went 
from under his pen, fame began to settle like a 
mantle about the shoulders of Mr. Smiles. He 
found celebration and acceptance for his honesty, 
his wisdom and the solvent worth of his counsel. 
In the end he wrote ‘‘Thrift,’’ which some think 
the capstone of his works. 

The other evening, being in that mood of mental 
weariness when one is inclined to relegate one’s 
thinking to one’s neighbor, and wants to be told 
things without being driven to the trouble of hunting 
them out for oneself, I picked up ‘‘Thrift."’ The 
book did very well as a rest-cure, and I drifted 
about among its mild and temperate passages with 
a deal of passive satisfaction. For the greater part 
it was telling of people who, in a worldly sense, were 
worse off than I myself was, and that alone is ever 
calculated to invite repose. 

This pleasant condition continued until I went 
aground on certain observations touching Life In- 
surance. The particular chapter was headlined ‘The 
Economy of Life Assurance’’; and it turned out to 
be replete with a long array of fact and argument, 
all urging the investment-propriety of rich and poor, 
high and low alike, going with Life Insurance, each 
to the fair limit of his means. 

What I read made an impression upon me; for 
my author Smiles was not a Life Insurance agent, owned no personal 
interest in any Life Insurance attitude that either I or any other individual 
might take, and as a last but not least weighty feature wrote this his 
argument in favor of the idea, towards the end of his own long life, when 
it would be reasonable to assume that he was not to be deluded by the 
fallacious in theory or imposed upon by the fraudulent in fact. Particularly 
I was caught by these words: 








‘But life is most uncertain, and he knows that at any moment he may be taken 
away, leaving those he holds most dear comparatively destitute. He insures for 
five hundred pounds, payable to his survivors at his death, and pays from twelve 
to thirteen pounds yearly. From the moment on which he pays that amount the 
five hundred pounds are secured for his family, although he died the very next 
day. Now if he had deposited that twelve or thirteen pounds in a bank it would 
have taken about twenty-six years before his savings would have amounted to five 
hundred pounds. But by the simple expedient of Life Assurance, these twenty-six 
years of the best part of his life are on this account at least secured against anxiety 
and care. Theanticipation of future evil no longer robs him of present enjoyment. 
By means of his annual fixed payment, he is secure of having a fixed ‘sum at his 
death for the benefit of his family. In this way Life Assurance may be regarded 
in the light of a contract by which the inequalities of life are to a certain extent 
averaged and compensated, so that they who die soon—or rather their families—be- 
come sharers in the good fortune of those who live beyond the average term of life.”’ 


Having come thus far with Mr. Smiles, I closed the bbok—with my finger 
holding the place—and gave myself up to cogitation. In one sense I had 
met defeat. I had embarked upon those rippleless tides of ‘*Thrift’’ with 
a thought of rest, and to avoid the heave and billow-toss of even a least 
mental exertion. Now I was of a sudden caught up in a very storm-center 
of conjecture. I could understand Mr. Smiles. Those who take alpen-stock 
and go forth to climb the Matterhorn are made, by the prudent wisdom of 
the guides, to tie themselves together, each man to his neighbor, front and 
rear, to the end that should he miss foothold and slip, the rest shall save 
him. That, thinks I, so far as one’s wife and children are involved, is Life 
Insurance. The policy is that saving rope. One misses one’s foothold on 
the steens of existence, but one does not thereby—because of that saving 
rope—hurl wife and children into an abyss of want. Living, one labors and 
supports them; dying, that good binding rope, the policy of Life Insurance, 
reaching from neighbor to neighbor and holding all for each, takes up the 
strain and saves them from destruction. 





U. S. Senator John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Most men, particularly those who make a trade of ink, are more apt to 
think on living than on dying, and seldom make plans for the last day. The 
greater part of us are not foretuoughtful. We live as carelessly as High. 
landers, in the rocks and the cliffs and the caves of opportunity, going down 
onto the plains of each occasion, carrying off what we can, and Setting fire 
to what we cannot carry off. And yet, speaking for myself, I have lived long 
enough to be afraid of error, and to take defensive measures against mistake 
One cannot afford error: it provokes peril, provides risk. Peculiarly should 
one shrink from going wrong concerning Life Insurance, which gravely and 
seriously proposes to take up the burden of fending for one’s family when 
one is no more. Thus ran argument when, on the heels of Mr. Smiles anq 
his ‘*Thrift,’’ I fell to thinking. 

tho ’? ° : . 

Surely,’’ I said, in conclusion, 


é 


it is either a great fraud or a great 
philanthropy. And yet it cannot be a fraud; for if not the honest Smiles, 
then those years upon years of its successful existence offer an incontestable 
evidence against that assumption. It could not thus have lasted for that 
century and more, during which it has had first rank as a_ soundest 
economy. If Life Insurance were mere malignant hocus-pocus, the world 
would have discovered it; if it were a fool’s fallacy, the world would have 
pierced it; in both cases the world would have rejected it, and it would 
not now occur either as a pet proposal on the pages 
of the sage Smiles, or a question of sound invest- 
ment in the sane minds of men.”’ 

Having decided, both by the word of my good 
Scotch author and what deductions I have laid bare, 
that the theory of Life Insurance embodied within 
itself a best principle of safety—like the anchors of a 
ship—and fearing as I’ve said to be wrong or igno- 
rant in so important a matter, I resolved upon in- 
vestigation. I was as untaught of Life Insurance, 
in either its theory or what I shall call its practice, as 
of oat-culture in Nova Zembla; and with that I cast 
abcut me for a best practical example, to become the 
basis of my studies. The Prudential, that Gibraltar 
of Life Insurance, attracted me. I had heard it best 
spoken of. Besides, its controlling spirit was Senator 
Dryden—whose intelligence had been its architect, 
just as his integrity was and is its corner-stone, 

It is not difficult to get possession of Life Insurance 
literature, and I presently had an armful. And I went 
carefully through it, booklet after booklet, with oc- 
casional side-flights into Mr. Smiles and his ‘‘ Thrift.” 

For a first confident matter, I discovered that 
Life Insurance has been brought to a science. Every 
chance has been measured and accounted for; every 
last possibility eliminated of the company breaking 
down. The process of Life Insurance, as practised 
by The Prudential for example, is mathematically 
exact, and as certain in its results as two and two 
are of making four. Given a policy plus death, the 
death-loss is paid, and that promptly. 

True, my doubtful friend, all things of this world are liable to fail or to 
fade. Crowns rust, thrones decay, and the sponge of time wipes nations 
from the map. And yet, as men use the word, such companies as The Pru- 
dential are sve ; since they found themselves on investments that are as the 
blood and sinew of the country. The government must fall before they fall; 
and the policies they issue, and the promises they make, have all the vital 
enduring qualities of a government bond. 

In a broad way, the thought behind Life Insurance—I found this out as 
] read my literature—is readily comprehended. I had seen the Hanlons in 
their daring flights, over the heads of a theatre audience, from one swing to 
another. In its raw stage, the ‘‘act’’ lay wide open to peril. The flying 
Hanlon might fail to connect; he might miss his clutch at the ‘swing, and 
come tumbling, to break his back on the orchestra seats. As closing this 
door of death, the Hanlons always did their ‘‘act’’ over a net; then 
a Hanlon fall, his safety was made sure. 

Life Insurance was the Hanlon idea over again, with the policy acting as 
the net. The natural risks of existence make every man a Hanlon, with the 
added drawback that, in his flights from swing to swing, he must take wife 
and children with him. His risk is bound to be their risk. And so, being 
a prudent Hanlon, owning enough of loving forethought to bear the welfare 
of his family on his daily slope of thought, he takes out Life Insurance, and 
spreads that net of safety between those he loves and a poverty that might 
destroy them. 

Being by this time thoroughly converted to Life Insurance as a theory of 
good, I began to read over what proffers were made by The Prudential to the 
would-be policy getter. There were, I found, the ‘‘Whole Life Policy,’’ the 
**Limited-Payment Policy,’’ the *‘Endowment Policy,’’ the ‘* Intermediate 
Policy,’’ the **Guaranteed five per cent. twenty-year Insurance Endowment 
Bond,’’ and the ‘‘Five per cent. Gold Insurance Bond Policy.’’ These 
policies, being one and all of the sort termed straight Life Insurance were 
aside from that Industrial Insurance which the company offered, and of 
which it conducted a larger business. This Industrial Insurance, by the 
way, is most important, as opening a path of safety to the wage-earner. 

Running these proffers over in my mind, from the ** Whole Life Policy” 
—which is the old-fashioned, heel-anc. toe method of insurance, whereby one 
pays his premium of so much per year while he lives, and his family receives 
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the face of the policy when he dies—to the “‘Five per cent. Gold Bond’’ 
plan—which latter struck. me as an admirable savings-bank arrangement—it 
was made clear that The Prudential had invented, for the good of its policy 
holders, divers improvements that were unknown when Life Insurance was 
young. Under the old system, a failure to pay your premium on the nail 
when due, meant the death of the policy. You might have paid your 
premiums for years; let your foot but slip, miss but one payment, and all 
was swept away. The policy died; the premiums already paid were lost, 
and you were where you started. No, you were worse off than when you 
started; for there was now that handicap of added years. Your increased 
age, should you seek to take out fresh insurance, would tell against you in 
increased premiums. You would now pay more, while the face of your 
policy would be no bigger than betore. 

This catastrophe, the result of a failure to meet one’s premium, was 
obviated in those offers of insurance which the Prudential held forth. If 
one who had met his premiums during a certain brief space of time—always 
written in the policy—should fail in any particular payment, the policy did 
not die. Asa primary step there was a month of grace given the policy 
holder. If his premium was due on the first of July, he had until the first 
of August wherein to pay. 

Even then a default did not put him out of court. Failing to bring in his 
premium by August first, the whole amount he had already paid in premiums 
would be counted up. Then he was granted a paid-up policy, for a sum the 
size of which grew in proportion to the whole sum of his former premiums. 

The scheme was perfect; it was like those safety arrangements one sees 
on the modern elevator. The rope breaks; but the car does not go crashing 
to the far bottom of the shaft. The mere parting of the rope gives instant 
action to the automatic brakes: the car is caught and held. And so with 
these safety contrivances of The Prudential Insurance Co. The rope might 
break, the premium might fail: those automatic safety brakes will catch the 
policy, midair, and the policy holder is saved his honest proportion of Insur- 
ance.» This feature of excellence is incident to all policies written by The 
Prudential. Another element—and one calculated to make easy the sleep 
of the policy holder—is that the company waives all right to contest a 
policy, and squabble in court against the payment of a loss, once the policy 
be one year old. 

In a day long gone in Life Insurance, when the old and only the old 
method prevailed, a blunt personage, approached on the subject of taking 
out a policy, put the suggestion aside on the grounds, as he phrased them, 
of ‘‘not caring to go into a game where he had to die to win.’’ ° 

Something of this gentleman’s egotism and selfishness I confess abides 
in a partial sense with me. If I don’t wholly refuse a game wherein you 
have to die to win, I at least prefer those games in which you may both live 
and win. Being thus constituted, I am frank to say that of those Insurance 
profiers made by the Prudential, that one to most win upon me was the 
“Guaranteed Five per cent. twenty-year Endowment Bond.’’ 

As illustrating what might be done with this scheme of Insurance, I 
imagined a man whose years were thirty: What would he give, and what 
would he get, under that scheme of Prudential Insurance? 

Assuming then that under it he takes out a policy for five thousand dol- 
lars, the whole amount of the premiums to be paid up in twenty years: His 
premium yearly, by this arrangement, will be $405.30. But this further fact 
is to be considered: While year after year he pays $405.30, and no more, 
the face of the policy increases annually by five per cent. During the first 
year, the policy calls for $5,250; during the second for $5,500, and so it 
grows until at the end of twenty years when the policy is paid up and no 
more premiums are to be called for, the policy is worth $10,000. 

There then is the situation: My friend of thirty has paid into The Pru- 
dential, during those years, $8,106. On his side, and as against this, he 
holds the company’s paid-up promise for $10,000. 

What can he do with that promise?—being now in his fiftieth year. He 
can cash it at the company’s office for $10,000. Or he may have part cash, 
and part in a paid-up policy, and there are other methods. Best of all, he 
may buy an annuity for himself; and if he be what President Roosevelt 
would call ‘‘a square man,’’ he’ll do the latter. By this annuity plan, the 
company would receive his $10,000; and for it would pay him $750 every 
year for life—being seven and one-half per cent.—even though he lived to 
be as old as Old Parr. 

The great point, never to be forgotten—for it was the first reason of in- 
surance—is that should he die at any moment during those twenty years, 
were it the next day after the policy was written, his wife and family would 
be paid the face of the policy. It would be at the smallest amount, $5,250. 
It would increase five per cent. of $5,000 for every year the policy ran. 

Suppose my provident friend had put those annual $405.30 into a bank 
at four per cent. interest. It would take ten years before the deposit 
climbed to $5,000. And yet, at the end of ten years, that Prudential policy 
in the event of death would call for $7,500. No saving could equal it; no 
investment approach it. Samuel Smiles was right. 

‘“*But,’’ says one, turning the ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ in his thoughts, ‘‘if he had 
put those $405.30 in a bank, he could have drawn them out at any time, 
and used them.’’ 

Read your policy, friend! Given 
a certain age, three years | think, 
you, on your policy, can borrow 
from the company a big proportion 
of all you've paid in as premiums. 
Or you can surrender the policy for 
cash. The whole story of what you 
can borrow, or what you can ‘‘cash’’ 
for, is plainly told in the policy; 
for I might say in passing that the 
Prudential sells no pigs in pokes. 
The longer I looked at the above 
‘surance, the more perfect. the 
Scheme seemed to me. It was safer 
than a bank; for there can be no 
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‘fruns’’ on the Prudential, to lock its doors and put its shutters up. 
It was. better than other investment; for it paid five per cent.—more 
than the usual ‘‘safe’’ investment pays. Also—and this was the unique ad- 
vantage—it anticipated the years, and gave one an investment capital of 
$5,250 at the very threshold of the transaction. 

How can the Prudential pay so much for so little?—how can it take your 
$405.30 a year for twenty years, and when you are fifty give you an alterna- 
tive of $10,000, in hand, or an annuity of $750 while you live? Because, 
in addition to it being Life Insurance the company buying, as it does, mil- 
lions of securities at a time, it can get a bigger interest for its money than 
you—a small investor—can get for yours. Beyond that—and here is another 
great reason—it will issue policies only to hale people. Every one who asks 
for a policy doesn’t get it. The would-be policy holder must show himself 
sound in wind and limb, or the company will refuse him. It requires no 
argument to show the effect of this in favor of the company—an effect which 
finally expresses itself in those vast advantages whereof I’ve told you to 
healthy folk who are granted policies. 

When Senator Dryden laid the bed-plates of the Prudential as its founder, 
he had Industrial or mass insurance in his thoughts. Until then, in America, 
only the well-to-do in this world’s goods might talk Life Insurance. The 
wage-earners, that great body of people who were ‘‘poor,’’ couldn’t think of a 
policy because they couldn’t manage the premium. Insurance, in those days, 
went in one-thousand-dollar parcels, and was out of a wage-earner’s reach. 

Senator. Dryden is a practical and thinking man, he saw that, to best 
help a man, one had but to help him help himself. Then it was he resolved 
upon inaugurating an Industrial Insurance; and with that the foundation of 
The Prudential began. 

America has taken many a good thing out of England besides its Inde- 
pendence; and, among the rest, Industrial Insurance. Senator Dryden, 
who begins a study at its source, went to England to make himself master 
of the details of Industrial Insurance. This was in the early ’70’s; when 
he had equipped himself he returned and formed The Prudential in 1875. 

Industrial Insurance is primarily a burial insurance, which gives even 
the poorest an opportunity to relieve the public of a burden that does not 
belong to it, and at the same time take his own self-respect down with him 
to his grave, and therefore it should have the widest public endorsement. 

Whatever may be the life beyond, certainly one’s entrance into it can in 
no wise be injured by making a reputable exit from this one. Also, on 
grounds of sentiment, and for the mere sake of a name, it is worth the while 
of any man to be laid away under conditions of solvency and level manhood. 
He shall be none the worse, here or hereafter, who gives no occasion for 
those he leaves behind to either lie or blush when his funeral is mentioned. 
Being first of all a burial Insurance, Industrial Insurance must needs provide 
for every member of a family—the man and the woman, the child at school, 
the grandsire by the hearth. 

There are those six or seven black weeks—weeks empty of plan, void of 
direction—which inevitably descend upon a house with the death of the 
breadwinner. With crape on the door!—that is no time for a family to be 
without a dollar. Industrial Insurance steps in and pays the face of the 
policy—that policy which five or ten or fifteen weekly cents provided. 

And what should it mean to pay those five or ten or fifteen cents? The 
foregoing of a glass of beer! A walk of a mile on Saturday afternoon, when 
one would have else taken a car! The sum is easily mastered; and with 
the peril that lies all across them like a shadow—the black peril of dying a 
pauper, with the blacker peril superadded of leaving wife and children with- 
out a least splinter of provision—it is no wonder that nearly every wage- 
worker, however small his fortune, buckles himself, his wife and little ones 
with his insurance. 

There is another admirable plan, which the Prudential makes, that 
should have widest advertisement. The father may also provide for the 
child’s education. Under the ‘‘Child’s Endowment”’ plan, bythe annual pay- 
ment of a small sum, the father secures the child, say at the age of eigh- 
teen, the flat fortune of one thousand dollars. An zxmbitious boy can goa 
long journey into his books with that equipment of one thousand dollars. 

In England, when a rich man’s son is born, the rich man begins “‘lay- 
ing down,’’ in the baby’s bibulous behalf, cellars of claret or port. These 
are sacred as the wine-bins of the son; and young hopetul may pull the 
corks at twenty-one. 

The Prudential ‘‘Child’s Endowment’’ offers a more reasonable field for 
the exercise of paternal love. Instead of “‘laying down’’ a bin of claret, let 
the father lay down the premium asked, and thereby secure that money 
needed later to give the son a finished education. 

‘*Plant the tree of learning in your youth,’’ said Lord Chesterfield, ‘Sand 
it will shade your old age.’’ 

The old cantaloupe expert of Blackheath was wise in his way, and the 
American father could do no better than just to help his son with the plant- 
ing of that tree. 

There you have the story of my conversion to Life Insurance. It 
protects a man—or the man’s family—from those natural dangers that 
surround Jus all. It protects a man from himself—often his own worst 

enemy—and teaches him sobriety 
and thrift. It lengthens life by 
lessening anxiety. 

The more I consider, the more 
I believe. If a liner, now, were to 
clear for Europe, wanting its life- 
boats, vast would be your horrified 
amazement. By the same token, 
it is as wild a venture and one as 
recklessly improvident, when a man 
goes sailing the dangerous reef-sown 
oceans of existence, with wife and 
babies aboard, and never a life-boat 
policy of insurance swinging from 
the davits, to see them safe ashore 
should he strike and go down. 
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